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SCOUTING 
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CHAPTER I 



SAM and Tom Sloane were the twin sons of 
the Honourable Rxifus Sloane, one of the 
foremost copper men in the great Southwest. 
The fact that the boys were twins prevented either 
from receiving and carrying forward the Christian 
name of their father. He himself had been the 
second generation to bear the same honoured name 
and was eager that one of his sons also should 
receive it. There was no prejudice or favouritism, 
however, in the Sloane family and, as a result, 
the twins stood on an equal footing. The names 
<rf two favoiuite uncles were given the boys and 
as a considerable amount of money was involved 
in the naming they were quite content. 

The boys were alike not only in their family 
name, but also in appearance. Indeed, they were 
so much alike that Sam occasionaUy accused his 
brother of being compelled to tag himself when he 
went to bed for fear that when he awoke the follow- 
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SCOUTING ON THE BORDER 

ing morning he would find that he was not himself, 
but his brother. 

Endless confusion among their friends resulted 
from this striking resemblance. Numerous too 
were the pranks that the boys played on their 
friends when each occasionally took the place of 
the other. Indeed, there were occasions when even 
Uieir father mistook them. The only person who 
was always able to distinguish owe from the other 
was their mother. 

Sam and Tom, however, were really very unjike 
in evaything except their appearance. In spite 
of the fact that both had eyes that were tinted with 
the same dark brown, hair that curled about the 
forehead of one exactly as it did about the fore- 
head of the other, and even a mole on the left 
cheek of each, the resemblance ceased with these 
physical traits. Sam was Uiou^tful and quiet 
in his manner. Tom, on the other hand, often was 
thoughtless and impubive in all that he said or 
did. 

The brothers had completed two years of their 
course at college. Their unceasing devotion to 
eadi other and pride in the achievements which 
had been placed to their cre^t foimd its highest 
fulfilment when they were selected — Sam to be 
the right end of the college football team and Tom 
to be the left end. Tom, also, had won the hundred 
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FLIGHT 

yaids dash in the recent intercollegiate meet. His 
pride in his success, however, was not equal to 
that of his brother in the winning of the race. 
Sam quietly declared that Tom could nm, any way, 
and that was something that might be useful when 
an occasion arose. On the other hand Tom's 
pride in the high stand which Sam had won in 
his scholarship was as great as his brother's in 
his success as a sprinter. 

"All the difference there is between us," laughed 
Tom, "is that Sam has the brains and I have the 
muscles in my legs. Some tune we may tiy to 
yoke up the two. If we do, you want to look out 
for us." 

At the time when this story begins the boys 
were in a huge cafion about six miles distant 
from the mine which their father owned. The time 
was the spring of 1916. The brothers already had 
spent severaj summer vacations serving in various 
ways at the mine. Their fatiier in spite of his 
wealth was determined that his sons should be 
taught to work, and be trained in the business to 
which, later, they doubtless would succeed. And 
the boys, in the main, were content to accept the 
lines which had been marked out for them. Id- 
deed, there was no hardship, as Tom laughingly 
declared, in accepting such a business as thdr 
father was likely to leave them. 

IS] 
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Sam, however, quietly remarked that there was . 
no special credit to a boy ui being placed in a 
position aheady made for him and with the build- 
ing up of which he had had nothing to do. 

"I don't agree with you," retorted Tom. "The 
fellow who hasn't any great incentive, and. yet 
works hard, deserves more praise than the fellow 
who hasn't anything and knows he has to work if 
he evo" gets it." 

The discussion apparently never was concluded 
and any reference to it by either was always 
certain to arouse the opposition of the other. The 
problem of the Sloane twins, however, was not 
limited to them. Is the boy who starts with noth- 
ing and makes a success entitled to more credit 
than the boy who has an abundance which deprives 
him of an incentive and yet works hard and faith- 
fuDy? 

7At the time this story opens there was serious 
trouble at the mine. Repeatedly Mr. Sloane had 
been compelled to "buy bonds" of the rival 
governments of Mejdco, for his mine was located 
across the border and well within the Mexican 
territory. 

The varying governments, however, up to this 
time had been very brief in their terms of office, 
but each succeeding body had eagerly followed 
the example of its predecessor in selling its " bonds'* 
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to the mine owners and thereby raising money for 
its own ends. 

Again and again Mr. Sloane had declared that 
he had been blackmailed for the last time, but the 
thought of the men who were dependent upon 
him for work, and whose families would soon be 
suffering if the mine should be closed, bad induced 
him to yield when his better judgment had de- 
clared against such weakness. 

Hie condition of lawlessness had become almost 
unbearable. In February, 1916, a report had been 
received in the Senate of the United States showing 
that siixty-three American citizens had beoi killed , 
in Mexico the preceding year, in addition to thirty- 
six that were known to have been slain on American 
soil. On the ninth of March a band of Villa's 
bandits had crossed the border and attached the 
13th United States Cavalry at Columbus, New 
Mexico. In this attack eight American t^t}op«*s 
had been killed, in addition to nine American civil- 
ians. Hurried notes had been exchanged between 
Carranza, who was the latest president of Mexico, 
and the United States concerning the protection 
of the frontier. The patience of the coimtry was 
nearly exhausted and on the fifteenth of March 
an inmiediate punitive expedition was decided 
upon. Two coliunns estimated at 6,000 men, under 
Brigadier-General John J. Pershing and Colonel 
[71 
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Dodd, entered Mexico from Columbus and Hiu 
chita. Five days later three columns were in Mex- 
ico and part of the expeditionary force had pene- 
trated as far as eighty miles. 

Sam and Tom, however, were both unaware 
of the exciting condition along the border and of 
the threatening trouble between the two countries. 
A band of bandits, however, had swept into the 
mining camp that very morning and threatened 
the managers that if they did not continue the 
work in the mines and at the same time buy many 
more "bonds" of Villa's government, the machinery 
would be destroyed and no further work be 



Upon the tart refusal of the superintendents to 
comply with the demands some of the bandits 
had opened fire and the miners, in fear and con- 
fusion, had fled h-om the place. Indeed, both Sam 
and Tom had joined in the flight, although they 
expected to be able to return within a brief time. 

This attack explains the presence of the two 
boys in the great cafion as well as their somewhat 
ui^empt and forlorn appearance. They were 
unarmed, save for a revolver which Sam had 
hastily seized when they fled from the camp. 
Their clothing was torn, their faces were some- 
what flushed and both now were beginning to 
display many evidences of their fii^t. 
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The brothers were both familiar with the region. 
Not all their time had been passed in hard labour 
in the office or in the mines. There had been expe- 
ditions on horseback, and several times, either with 
their father or with others, they had camped among 
the bleak and towering mountains. Both were 
good shots and once Sam had killed a mountain 
lion, the skin of which decorated the sitting room 
in their college dormitory. Several times, too, they 
liad ridden far away under the guidance of Pedro, 
the trusted Mexican, who "for a year had been 
employed by their father. 

The boys at last had halted and, convinced that 
they were in no immediate peril of pursuit, they 
began to talk over what was to be done next 
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CHAPTER n 

A UAN ON A BURRO 

TOM and Sam had stopped at a bend m 
the trail. The natural pathway had been 
hidden in certain places where huge bould- 
ers had blocked the way, but mainly the trail 
was as it had been when volcanic action had first 
thrown up the towering moimtains. Bdlow them 
they could see directly into the cafion at a depth 
of fifteen hundred feet. The curve here was such 
that they were unable to see more than forty feet 
either before or behind. There was, however, 
a certain advantage that offset this peril; they 
also could not be seen by any enemies who might 
be approaching or following them. 

As the boys stopped Tom said in a low voice: 
"It's going to be dark soon, Sam. What do you 
think we had better do?" 

Sam'paused before he replied. "My opinion is," 
he said, "that we had better go back to camp." 

"But that's just where we've been nmning 
from." 

"That's right, and we have gone so far that 
it's time for us to go back." 

[101 
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"Don't ^u think there'll be any' of the greasen 
there?" 

"I am not sure about that," replied Sam, "but 
I don't think they are likely to stay there long. 
-By tlua time they have probably forgotten what 
tJbcy came for and I don't like to stay out here in 
the ni^t unless we have to." 

Darkness, when it came, fell upon the cafions 
witli startling suddenness. The moment the sun 
dropped bielow the crest of the mountains the 
shadows deepened rapidly. No matter how warm 
the day had been, the ni^t ofttimes abruptly 
became chilly. The boys were familiar with these 
sudden changes in temperature and aJso with the 
swiftness of the coming of darkness. 

"It strikes me," laughed Tom, who now had 
largely overcome the fears which caused him and 
his brother to flee from the mine, "that we have 
gone far enough to get a good start on our way 
back. It makes me think of that story of Wash- 
ington Irving's Dutchman." 

"What was that?" 

"Why, I'm surprised at you," retorted Tom. 
"You got an ^ in English, and for our supplemen- 
tary work we had to read up a lot of Irving. Don't 
you remember it?" 

"I remember reading it, but I don't remember 
about the Dutchman." 

["1 
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"Why it was in the old days of New York and 
Hoboken, that this Dutchman, when he saw how 
the English ran back a few feet to get a flying 
start when they had to jump across a brook, 
thought he would go them one better. If a man 
by going back a few feet could jump farther, why 
he figured it out that if he went back still more 
he would jump just that much farther. So this 
Dutchman went back two miles and when he 
came to the brook again he was so out of breath 
that he couldn't do anything. As I recall it, he 
fell into the water." 

"I don't remember that. But that isn't what 
we came out here for any way. All the same, now 
that we have rested up a bit," for the boys had 
seated thems^elves upon a projecting ledge, "I 
think the only thing for us to do is to go back." 
As he s^ke Sam instinctively drew his revolver 
and assured himself that he was ready to meet any 
threatening peril. 

The conversation of the boys was abruptly 
interrupted as glancing along the trail they sud- 
denly discovered a man turning the bend. He 
was mounted on a burro, and apparently was alone. 
Both boys had silently risen at the startling sight 
and in silence had watched the approaching figure. 

"Do you see who that is?" asked Sam in a low 
\oux to his brother. 

[12] 
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A MAN ON A BURRO 

"No, I don't. Yes. I do; it's Wilhelm." 

Tom's conjecture proved to be correct. Wil- 
helm, the only name by which the approaching 
man was known, was a not unfamiliar character 
in the mining camp of Mr. Sloane. He was mani- 
festly German, but was mild in his manner and 
gentle in his speech. He was somewhat small in 
stature, apparently about fifty-five years of age, 
and although he had paid an occasional visit to the 
camp no one apparently knew just who he was or 
what was his object either in his visits or his work. 
Occasionally he stayed at some place not far from 
the mine. Whenever he came he rode the same 
little burro. He had been looked upon by every 
one as a man who never troubled others and his 
very appearance was appealing. 

Tom had once declared that Wilhelm always 
made him feel that he ought to help him much as 
he would help his mother or his sister. And yet 
Wilhelm was not by any means effeminate in his 
appearance. The expression of his face appealed 
for confidence more than for protection and a 
grizzled moustache made him appear somewhat 
older than strangers generally estimated his age 
to be. He spoke in excellent English, only occa- 
sionally giving evidence of foreign nationality. 

"Hello, Wilhelm!" called Tom as the man drew 
near. "What are you doing out here?" 
[18] 
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SCOUTING ON THE BORDER 

"I was going to the camp," replied the German 
mildly. 

"Didn't you know that the greasers drove us 
out this afternoon?" 

"Is that so? No; I did not hear it. For what 
did they drive you?" 

"Why, the superintendents thought they had 
stocked up enough with the new ^bonds' of Villa's 
government and flatly declared they wouldn't 
take any more. Then when they were ordered 
to keep on with the work just the same, why, 
that seemed like adding insult to injury and Mr. 
Bowen said he wouldn't do it. The result was 
that a good many of us thought we would get 
out and see the scenery and we didn't stand very 
long on the order of our going either." 

The round face of Wilhelm plainly indicated that 
he did not fully comprehend the meaning of Tom's 
words. 

"In plain English," continued Tom, "they drove 
us out of the camp." 

"Where do you go now?" 

"We have about decided," said Sam, "that the 
best thing we can do is to go bade to the camp. 
The greasers probably have left b^ore this." 

"I think it is good to go bad: to the camp," 
Baid the little German solemn^. 

At the same time he drew some food from one 
IWI 
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A MAN ON A BUBRO 

of the packs on the back of his little burro. "I 
shall be glad to have you share mit me," he said. 
Up to this time neither of the boys had been aware 
that he was hungry. The suggestion of food, how- 
ever, strongly appealed to both and as soon as they 
were convinced that Wilhelm had supplies sufficient 
for all three they cordially accepted his invitation. 

In a brief time, from wood he had also brought 
with him, Wilhelm had a fire burning over which he 
was cooking strips of bacon. A few minutes later 
the simple repast was prepared and all three 
began their meal. 

"Where do you come from, Wilhelm?" inquired 
Sam. 

"I have no home," replied the German, shaking 
his head somewhat sadly as he spoke. 

"I don't mean that," said the boy hastily. 
"I fancy you are prospecting and don't stop very 
long in any place. But where were you bom?" 

"I was bom in Germany. I come from Saxony." 

"What do you think of the war?" 

Wilhelm shook his head as he said, "Idonotlike 
war. The last letter I had from my sister informed 
me that nine of my nephews and grand-nephews 
are fighting in the German army." 

"Didn't you serve your time for military 
service?" 

"Nein." 
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"How was that? I thought every young Ger- 
man had to serve in the army." 

"I was rejected." 

"For what?" 

"Theysaid I was not fit physically. I have some- 
times thodght," added Wilhelm, smiling slightly 
as he spoke, "that the sergeant was in a hurry 
for his supper and did not taJce much time. At all 
events I did not serve, and as I detest war and 
everything connected with it I do not feel badly." 

"Were you in school?" 

"Yes, I was just completing my coiu-se in the 
gymnasium when I found I did not have to serve 
in the army. I then borrowed money to go on to 
the University. There I studied what you call 
geology and mineralogy. But I did not stay in 
Germany very long aftOTward." 

"Where did you go?" 

"To France and ihen to England." 

" What did you go there for?" 

"Because I liked the life better than I did in 
Germany. I did not have to get off the sidewalk 
when tbe soldiers came. I have never been bade 
to Germany in thirty years." 

"Didn't you want to go back when the war 
broke out?" 

Wilhelm shook his head as he said, "I do not 
want to go back. Besides how could I go? There 
116] 
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was no way by which I could get into the country. 
And then too I had not reported for more than ten 
years and every German loses his citizenship if 
he is out of the countiy and faUs to report within 
that time. I was in Elngland when the war with 
Germany broke out." 

"Is that so?" demanded Sam quickly. "Did 
you have any trouble?" 

"No, I didn't have much trouble. All the peo- 
ple who knew me knew I did not love war. Some 
hoodlums two or three times tried to smash the 
windows in my little house where I lived alone, 
but always the people and the soldiers protected 
me. However, as the English did not like the 
Germans I decided I must not stay there any longer. 
So I came to America." 

"To the United Stales?" inquired Tom. 

"Yes, that's America.'* 

"I don't know," laughed the boy. "I have 
sometimes wondered what Canada taid Mexico 
thought when they heard the United States called 
'America.* They're parts of the continent just as 
much as we are." 

"But the United States is America," protested 
Wilhelm solemnly. "But as it is now, you see 
I have no country." 

"What?" demanded both the boys together. 

"Yes, it's as I say. I'm a man without a coun- 
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try. I have lost my citizenship in Germany and I 
was not naturalised in France or Enghtnd and also 
I do not belong to the United States." 

"But you never had any trouble there?" sug- 
gested Tom. 

"Yes, I had trouble there. I found that after 
war with Grermany began, some people did not love 
Germans any more, so I have left the United States 
and have come to this country where I hope to 
find a mine." 

For a brief time the boys looked at Wilhelm 
in astonishment. They had read the marvellous 
story of Edward Everett Hale, "The Man Without 
a Country," but never before had they seen a man 
to whom such a designation applied. 

Their thoughts were interrupted, however, as 
Wilhehn said quietly when the meal was «ided 
and he had repacked his bags, "It is time for us 
to go. It will soon be very dark. There is no 
moon'to-night. " 

Obediently the boys turned and began to retrace 
their way to the mine. 

They had not gone far before they were abruptly 
stopped by a startling sound they heard in front 
of them. The fact that there was no moon in- 
creased their anxiety. It was not long, however, 
before they were genuinely alarmed and were 
aware that they might be in almost deadly peril. 
[18] 
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THE YOUNG OPFICEE 

APPROACHING, in the dim light, were 
six men on horseback. It was impossible 
, to determine whether or not they belonged 
to Villa's band. Silently the boys pressed back 
against the side of the mountain, at the same time 
peering intently at the horsemen. Wilhehn, how- 
ever, apparently miaware of any threatening peril, 
had continued on his way and was walking toward 
the approaching band. The boys excitedly watched 
him as the party abruptly halted when they dis- 
covered his approach and two men hastily leaped 
to the ground. 

It was impossible for either Sam or Tom to 
hear what was said in the conversation which 
followed. It was obvious, however, that Wilhelm 
had slight difficulty in appeasing those who had 
halted him, for he had not dismoimted nor appar- 
ently was he threatened with any harm. 

"Come on, Sam," whispered Tom. "WUhelm 
isn*t having any trouble and I don't believe we'll 
have any either." 

**Theyll find us any way," answered Sam, "so 
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we might just as well go ahead." At the same time 
he cautiously drew his revolver from his belt and 
hastib^ inspected it. 

"Keep that out of sight," protested Tom, 
*' unless there's more call for it than we can see 
now." 

Sam remained silent. The two brothers at once 
turned and approached the spot where the inter- 
view between the Grerman and the mounted band 
was taking place. As soon as their approach was 
observed one of the band hastily advanced and 
peered intently at the boys. Not a word was 
said, however, imtil the twins reached the spot 
where the man was waiting. 

"They're United States cavalrym«i," said Tom, 
excitedly, in a low voice. 

*'You're right," acknowledged Sam, for he also 
had been able to distinguish the uniforms. 

"Who are you and what are you doing hwe?" 
demanded the lieutenant in command. 

In reply, Sam briefly explained who they were 
and what they were doing so far from camp. 

"That's all right," laughed Lieutenant Hawkins. 
"We understand all about it now. We have 
just come from the mine " 

"Is there anyone there?" broke in Tom hastily. 
"Have they smashed the machinery? Did they 
ahoot up the place?" 

[201 
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"They didn't do any of those things," answered 
the lieutenant laughingly. " Apparently when they 
couldn't sell their bonds they were ready for a fev 
minutes to shoot up the town. Probably they 
cooled down after a bit and went on. I saw youi 
superintendent, Bowen, and he thinks that every- 
thing will be quiet from now on, for a few daya 
any way. You haven't seen anything of Villa 
hiding among these mountains, have you?" 

"No, is he hiding here?" inquired Sam. 

'"That's what we're doing our best to find out. 
We started from Columbus two or three days ago 
and have been trying to run the rascal down. 
You have heard what he did there, haven't you?" 

"No, we haven't heard anything. What was 
it?" asked Tom, keenly excited. 

"Why they made an attack on Columbus." 

*'When was that?" 

"On the ninth. Some of Villa's bandits crossed 
the border and, in the night, made a sudden attack 
on the 13th Cavalry." 

"Was there any one hiut?" 

"Well, just a little," said the lieutenant, diyly. 
"They killed eight_,troopers, to say nothing of 
nine others that were not connected with the 
army." 

"And you're trying to run the rascals down?" 

"That's exactly what we're tiying to do." 
[811 
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"But you*re in Mexico." 

"Of course we*re in Mexico. That's just where 
the blackguards started for. If we're going to 
get them we have got to go where they are, for 
I don't believe they'll very soon come to the place 
where we are." 

"It's going to be a hard job," said Sam slowly. 

"We know that. Villa knows these h'Ha from 
north to south. He's like a rabbit. He can 
double on his tracks and hide in some of the defiles 
and if he can't do that why he has got some friends 
who will help him out, but Black Jack is in com- 
mand of this eq)edition and he was told to get 
Villa alive or dead." 

"Who is Black Jack?" 

**Why, General Pershing. I thought every- 
body knew of him." 

"I know of General Pershing, but I didn't know 
that he and Black Jack were the same." 

Throughout the conversation Wilhehn had re- 
mained a silent and interested spectator. His 
biu-ro had halted when the men approached and 
Wilhelm had not urged him again to proceed. 

"I fan<y you boys know something about the 
places in which Villa might hide in this part of the 
world?" suggested the lieutenant. 

"There are some places," spoke up Tom, "in 
which he could hide so that nobody would ever 
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find him. I'm not sure that he would hear Ga- 
briel's trump there on the last day." 

"Are they accessible?" 

"Yes — for the man who gets into them first," 
answered Tom. 

"What are they, caves or caflons?" 

"Both. There are some caves and some cafions, 
where if Villa should hide he could block you_if 
you tried to follow with five thousand men.** 

"Do you know of any such places to which 
there is a rear approach? We might try to shut 
him in and then send a party to get him from 
behind." 

"My advice,** spoke up Sam, "is for you first 
of all to locate him. You wouldn't have so much 
trouble in taking him, but if you run him down in 
some hiding-place you*ll do what no greaser this 
side of the line believes you can do." 

"It doesn't make any difference what the greasers 
believe. We have come out to find Villa and we're 
going to do it or know the reason why." 

"Do you know the country?" 

"Not so well as I wish I did," admitted the lieu> 
tenant. "We left Columbus in such a hurry that 
we weren't able to get the scouts we wanted. By 
the way," he added abruptly, "b there any reason 
why you boys shouldn't come in and help us? 
You know this part of the coimtry , for you say you 
I8S1 
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have been down here every summer for the past 
five years." 

"Sam knows it better than I," suggested Tom. 
It was plain, however, from the tone of the boy's 
voice that he was eager to accept the suggestion 
of the young officer. 

"I might take you both with me," suggested 
Lieutenant Hawkins. 

"We couldn't both of us very well leave the 
mine just now," said Sam. "I don't know that 
there is any reason why one of us shouldn't go 
with you, if you really think we can help any in 
your scouting. Of course we haven't any horses 
hCTe. Besides," he added, "you know your own 
business better than we do, but I thiuk you're 
running a big risk, in following up these trails in 
the night. You say General Pershing is a good 
many miles south by this time, and it you should 
run into a nest of these bandits you might need 
more than six men to keep them o£F." 

"I'm not afraid of the bandits but I'm afraid 
that something may happen to us because we 
don't know the country very well and might 
run into something in the dark that would be 
serious." 

"You're more likely to run off from something 
than you are to run on to it," suggested Tom dryly. 
*'It's a mighty easy matter for a fellow to step off 
[2*1 
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one of these trails and not touch the ground again 
for fifteen hundred feet or more. Mr. Bowen told 
U3 one day that it wouldn't hurt us any if we did 
step off." 

"Wouldn't hurt you?" said the lieutenant. 
"What did he mean?" 

"Why he meant," explained Tom, "that we 
wouldn't feel anything. He said that we'd starve 
to death before we struck the bottom of the cafion 
any way." 

The lieutenant laughed Ughtly as he said, "But 
I'm serious, boys. Is there any reason why you 
can't come with us?" 

"We shall have to go back to the camp first as 
I told you," said Sam. 

"How far is it?" 

"About six miles." 

"Then we'll go back with you ri^ht now. We 
may save a good deal of time by stopping. There 
isn't any place between here and the mine where 
Villa might be hiding, is there?" 

"It isn't veiy likely," replied Sam. "The trail 
is too open for him to follow. That is. If he put 
straight south from ColUmbus." 

"That's what we've been told he did." 

"There's a pUce in the cafion about four miles 
^m here where Villa might hide," suggested Tom. 
*'It would suit him to a dot." 

[«5] 
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**Where do you mean?" inquired Sam, tmnlng 
to his brother. 

"Why you know the cailon," explained Tom. 
"I don't think it has any name, but it is the place 
where we went fishing last month. Don't you re- 
member we said that it would be an ideal phice 
to hide in for a man who was trying to get away 
from the world?" 

"Yes," answered Sam quickly. " I do remember 
it. It would be a great place for Villa to use," he 
added, turning to the lieutenant as he spoke. 

"I don't know whether Villa would use it or not," 
said the lieutenant. "My own impression is that ' 
he made for the south and that he hasn't stopped 
to eat or sleep until he has put a good long distance 
between himself and Black Jack's men. It may 
be," he added, "that he has split his force up into 
a good many little bands and that they have made 
for different places among the mountains." 

"Very likely that is the very thing he did," said 
Sam. "That's the way they usually work." 

"Who is this old man with you?" inquired the 
lieutenant, nodding at Wilhelm as he spoke. The 
old Grerman had remained silent throughout 
the conversation, still mounted upon the little 
burro. 

"He's a German who has been around here for 
two or three years.'* 

[261 
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**No> he isn't a German," interrupted Tcna, 
"he's a man without a country." 

"He's what?" inquired Lieutenant Hawkins. 

Tom briefly related the story which Wilhehn 
had told and the young officer was a deeply 
interested listener. When Tom's explanation was 
ended the young officer said: 

"We ought not to wait here any longer. Does 
this trail lead straight back to your camp?" 

"It does if you take the right one," said Tom. 

"If you go with us then we shall not make any 
mistake. I'm sorry we haven't more horses, but 
we'll share what we have with you, that is, we'll 
take turns riding and I think your turn ought to 
come first for you have been doing enough on foot 
for one day." 

"That's fair enough," laughed Tom, "but we 
don't mind the climb. ** Come along; Sam and I 
will show you the way." 
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THE little band at once followed the direc- 
tion of the' young leaders, who were able 
', to make almost as good time over the 
rocky trail as were the riders. Conversation 
ceased when the labour of climbing absorbed all the 
strength of the men. 

In spite of the reassuring statements of the 
heutenant the excitement of the boys increased as 
they drew near the mine, because they were not 
sure what had followed the sudden appearance of 
the bandits nor whether they had finally carried 
out their threats to destroy the property if their 
demands should be refused. 

It was ten o'clock in the evening when at last 
the boys drew near the place th^ were seeking. 
Only a few lights were to be seen and silence rested 
over the entire region. The twinkling stars that 
seemed to be just above the crests of the over- 
hanging mountains provided the only light. The 
shadows cast by the horses were weird and the 
stillness, broken only by their foot-falls, became 
[28] 
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almost oppressive. Halting for a brief time, dur- 
ing which they listened intently, the boys once more 
advanced, convinced that the mining-camp was 
not held by the bandits that had visited it the pre- 
ceding morning. 

As they drew nearer they discovered that some 
one was on guard not far before them and in re- 
sponse to Tom's call they were soon recognised 
and heartily welcomed. Fears concerning the 
safety of the brothers had been keen, so, now that 
they had returned, it seemed for a time as if all the 
pent-up feelings of the miners were let loose. To 
the great delight of the boys they discovered that 
the bandits had not fulfilled their threats, but had 
departed without damaging the property. 

When the entire party retired for the night the 
brothers for a long time talked over the events of 
the day. Neither was aware, however, that the 
excitement through which they had passed, when 
the Mexicans had invaded their camp, was slight 
compared with what was to happen in the coming 
days. 

Early the following morning, before the sim had 
risen, Sam departed with the lieutenant and his 
men to lead the way to Cortez Gulch. Every one 
was moimted on a sure-footed pony and as Sam 
was confident that he knew the way, the spirits of 
all were high when they rode out of the camp. 
[29] 
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As Sam glanced behind him he saw Tom standing 
on a ledge of rode waving his hat and doubtless 
cheering, though not a sound could be heard in the 
valley far below. And yet somehow the picture 
of his brother — whose form was outlined against the 
sky as he stood alone on the huge rocky shelf— 
long remained in Sam's mind. Indeed, for days, 
whenever he thought of Tom, it was as he had last 
seen him — a lone figure on the lone rock. 

For a time Sam and the lieutenant led the way. 
The trail was winding and, though for a time it was 
easy for the men to follow, it soon became narrower 
and progress more di£5cult. The advance was of 
necessity slow and it was nearly ten o'clock when 
at last the little band halted for consultation. 

*' How far away is the place where we are going ?** 
inquired the lieutenant of Sam. 

"It b not more than a mile from hrae," replied 
the young guide. "I think we had better keep 
together," suggested Sam. "If we should be 
scattered there b no knowing how or when we ever 
could get together again. Besides the Mexicans 
have learned to shoot." 

The lieutenant laughed scornfully aa he said, 
"A colonel in Washington told me that 100,000 
American soldiers could mardi straight through 
the country and not be hit once^ even if they should 
go as far as Mexico City." 
[SO] 
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,"That might have been true a little while ago, 
but it isn't true now." 

"Why isn't it?" 

"Because then the Mexicans couldn't shoot. 
TTiey were as likely to hit themselves as anybody- 
else. But since Villa has got hold of his bands he 
has trained them mighty thoroughly. They're 
good shots now, lots of them." 

Apparently the young lieutenant was not con- 
vinced, but he said no more concerning the prowess 
of the men he was seeking. " I think you're right," 
he said. "The best plan for us wUl be to keep 
together, but we shall have to let you find the 
way." 

"1*11 do that all right," said Sam quietly. 

As soon as the lieutenant had selected a man in 
whose care the horses were to be left, Sam turned, 
once more preceding along the side of the mountain. 
More experienced in this method of travel than his 
followers he leaped lightly from rock to rock, 
climbing over difficult places, apparently as sure- 
footed as a young deer. Several times he was 
compelled to turn back in order to assist some of his 
companions who had fallen among the rocks. In 
spite of their mishaps, however, steady progress 
was made and when a halt was called for rest, 
Sam explained that the place they were seeking 
was not more than a half-mile distant. Seated 
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in the shade of a huge ledge the party partook of 
food which Sam had brought from the camp and 
in low voices talked over the conditions which 
confronted them. 

"Tell me about General Pershing," said Sam. 

"What about him?' inquired the lieutenant. 
"All I can say is he's got the most iron nerve of 
any man I ever saw in my life. When the Presidio 
burned last year his wife and three daughters lost 
their lives in the fire. You would think the man's 
heart would be gone, but he goes quietly on, though 
every one knows that he has suffered intensely. 
It's a terrible thing to have one's family blotted 
out in that way." 

"Wasn't any of his family left?" inquired Sam 
in a low voice. 

"Yes, he has a boy left." 

"That gives him something to live for," said 
Sam. 

" I suppose it does," acknowledged the lieutenant, 
"but I'm afraid if I had gone through what he 
has I shouldn't care very much whether I got 
Villa or not." 

"My father tells me," said Sam quietly, "that 
if there weren't any hard things to be done there 
wouldn't be any need of men to do them. That's 
the reason why he wants me to learn how to be on 
my job and he tells me if I don't learn now I shall 
IS2] 
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never be able to leam later. He says that sending 
me to college blike a man putting the best kind oi 
temper and stuff into a knife-blade. In school a 
fellow doesn't learn how tto cirt, but he gets some- 
thing that will enable him to cut idmost anything." 

"Especially to cut up." 

"That may be true," acknowledged Sam, "but 
go on and tell me about General Pershing." 

"The most that I know," replied the lieutenant, 
"is that he is fifty-six years old." 

"Where did he come from?" 

"He was bom in Missouri." 

"Yes," said Sam, "I have heard of men that 
come from Missouri." 

"He was educated at the Kirksville Normal 
School and then went on to West Point." 

"When was he there?" 

"He graduated m 1886. Then after that, 
while he was stationed at the University of Ne- 
braska, he studied law, though he did not give up 
his Army work. When he was discharged from 
the volunteers he was transferred to the 15th 
Cavalry." 

"Where did he leam his fighting?" 

"Why he was in the Apache Indian campaign 
in Arizona and New Mexico. That was right 
after he graduated at West Point. Four or five 
yeua latw he was in the campaign against the Sioux 
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Indians up in Dakota and then he was in charge 
of that tribe's scouts for about a year. The next 
thing he did was to act as a military instructor 
and then he taught tactics at West Point. In the 
Spanish War he was with the 10th Cavalry in 
Cuba and in the Santiago campaign and after the 
war he stayed there for a time while he organized 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs. Then they sent him 
to the Philippine Islands. There he had com- 
mand of the operations against the Moros. After 
that he was military attach^ at Tokio and was with. 
General Euroki's army in Manchuria in the war 
of Japan with Russia. A little later he was sent 
again to the Philippines and was not only com- 
mander of the Department of Mindanao, but 
was Governor of More Province. After the battle 
of Bagsag he was sent back to the United States 
and for a while was in command of the El Paso 
Patrol District along the Mexican border. After 
Villa made his raid on Columbus, General Poshing 
was placed in command of our troops that were 
sent into Mexico. That brings us up to date and 
is all I know, except that every trooper he has 
thinks he has absolutely the right stuff in him 
and all his men would follow Black Jack if he led 
them straight into Villa's headquarters. In fact, 
I don't think they would like anything better. 
I can tell you that I'm glad to be under him and 
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I'm ^ad to be here, though I would U^ it a little 
better to be there." 

"Where do you mean?" inquired Sam, soberly. 

"Right over yonder, where Villa is. That's 
the place you're gcring to take us to." 

"Is it?" inquired Sam. "Then if I am, we had 
better be starting." 

As he spoke he hastily arose and in a moment 
his companions were prepared to follow him. 
Suddenly Sam stopped and, stooping to the ground, 
picked up a small shining object which he held up 
to the view of his comrades. 

**What is it?" inquired the lieutenant quickly. 

**It's a silver budde." 

*'Whose is it? What does it mean?" 
'**It's one of the buckles the greasers like and 
probably was on a belt or a hat. Villa is a great 
man for such things and a good many of his fol- 
lowers try to do just what he does." 

"How did it come here?" 

"That I cannot say, though I think probably 
one of hb men dropped it." 

"Has it be«i here long?" 

**No, it is not tarnished at all. It has been 
stepped on and is bent, but that's all." 

"It looks, then, as if they must have been here 
only a little while ago." 

"So it does," acknowledged Sam as, appre- 
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hensively, he glanced all about hiin as if he were 
aimost eq>ectiDg to. discover some of the bandits 
in the immediate vicinfty. 

Warning every maji to look to his gun the lieu- 
tenant tiu-ned again to Sam and in a low voice said: 

"If you find Villa, or really help us to 6nd him, 
you'll learn then that Black Jack won't forget 
you." 

"I'm not doing it for that," said Sam. 

"I understand you're not," answered the lieu- 
tenant quietly. "If you were we shouldn't want 
you for a scout. As it is, all we want is for you to 
go ahekd and show us this place where these bandits 
may be in hiding." 

Without another word Sam at once set forth 
along the trail, closely followed by the lieutenant 
and his men. 
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IN ADVAKCE 

THE discovery of the buckle was still 
uppermost in the mind of the young 
scout. He was of the opinion that it 
bad recently been dropped and the natural infer- 
ence in that event was that its owner had passed 
over the trail not long before. The party was 
moving steadily and conversation had ceased as 
soon as the journey was redimied. 

The little band halted abruptly on hearing the 
distant report of a rifle. Sam stopped and peering 
far down into the caflion, for the sound had seemed 
to come from below him, looked eagerly for the 
puff of smoke which might indicate the location of 
the man who had fired. What did the soimd 
imp^P The fact that a rifle had been discharged 
far down in the gulch was an indication that in all 
probability the band had not been the target. 
For a brief time the men listened intently, but the 
sound was not repeated. 

"We'll go on," said Sam quietly. The lieuten- 
ant, who had remained silent, offered no protest 
[371 
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and then, moving in single file, like a band of 
Indians, the party resumed its advance. 

^Hie trail had been steadily rising. Soon the 
soldiers arrived at a point where there was a long 
and winding descent and then once more they 
found they were climbing the steep side of the 
mountain. 

Hie track itself was marvellously even. Indeed, 
there were places which appeared almost to have 
beoi formed by the hands of men. Sam, how- 
ever, who, as has been said, was familiar with the 
region, was well aware that Nature alone had 
formed it. Whenever the young leader glanced 
bejiind him he saw that his followers were all 
determined and that the lieutenant, who kept close 
to his side whenever the way p^mitted, was the 
most eager of all. Indeed, so excited was the young 
officer that his eyes were fixed most of the time 
upon the winding path before them, with the 
result that several times he stumbled and fell. 

At last when Sam once more called a halt, he 
said: "TTie turret is not very far ahead." 

"What is the turret?" inquired the lieutenant. 

"It's a formation of rock that looks almost 
like the turret on a battleship. We have always 
called it by that name. All through this country 
there are spots with similar formations that look 
like tiurets or round tow^^ or great castles." 
[881 
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"I've seen some of them," said the lieutenant. 
"Are they hlce the Bad Lands up in Dakota?" 

"Perhaps so, in places; I have never been in 
Dakota, so I can't say. When we get as far as 
that turret," continued Sam, "the best plan will 
be for you and me to leave the men and go ahead 
by ourselves." 

""Why?" inquired the lieutenant, sharply. "Are 
we getting near the gulch you're looking for?" 

"We're nearer than we were," replied Sam 
dryly. 

The advice of the young scout was acted upon 
and he and the lieutenant, after the latter had bid- 
den his men remain where they were and await his 
return, started eagerly forward. There were 
places where it was possible for them to move 
rapidly and jump lightly from rock to rock. In 
other places, however, the trail was either narrow 
or steep and huge crags were overhanging the nar- 
row pathway. Some of these great rocks looked 
as if only a slight push would cause them to go 
plunging down the side of the mountain. 

Sam and the lieutenant were compelled to stop 
frequently to regain their breath and strength. 
The altitude was great and eveiy attempt to in- 
crease their speed made their hearts beat more 
rapidly. 

"How much further is this Cortez Gulch you 
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were telling about?" inquired the lieutenant, 
panting as he spoke when they had made one of 
their numerous halts. 

"Not very far now,** replied the young scout. 
"I wouldn't take you there unless I was sure that 
it is a place the bandits might use. Of course I 
don't know that we shall find anything there. 
You'll have to take your chances on that.** 

"But it's one of the places where they might 
be hiding?" 

"Indeed it is," replied Sam, "and it's a place 
too where they could defend themselves against 
an army." 

After a brief rest the journey was resumed, but 
the leaders had not gone far before they abruptly 
stopped once more and Sam, seizing his companion 
by the arm, pointed excitedly to a spot far ahead of 
them. 

"Do you see that?" he whispered. 

"See what?" 

"Smoke.** 

The lieutenant was silent as he peered eagerly 
in the direction indicated by his companion. At 
last he shook his head as he said, "I don't see any 
smoke anywhere." 

"Well, I do," said Sam, "yonder on the side of 
the mountain just above that great crag. To thtf 
right of it," he added. 
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Again the young officer followed tie direction 
of his companion but he was far from being con- 
vinced, when at last he said» "It may be smoke, 
just as you say. I'm not sure. I'll take your 
word for it if you say it is." 

"If it is smoke," continued the lieutenant, "it 
at least shows that the men there are not hiding." 
*'Yes, it shows that they are not hiding," re- 
peated Sam, thoughtfully, "but it shows too that 
there must be a camp." 
"Is it in Cortez Gulch?" 

**I think it is. I can tell better a little later. 
You had better stay here and let me go on alone. 
I'll find out what the prospect is and as soon as I 
do I'll come back and get you." 

'*Then the best thing for us to do will be to go 
back and get our men. Why shouldn't I go back 
now?" he inquired. 

The young scout hesitated a moment and then 
said as he glanced again at the distant smoke: 
"I think perhaps that would be the best. Go back 
and get the men and bring them here where we are 
now. You'll probably be here before I get back; 
if you are, be careful not to let any one see you." 

"But suppose anything happens to you?" in- 
quired the lieutenant. 

"If I'm not back here within a couple of hours 
you had better take your men back to the camp 
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as fast as you can go. If evetything goes right — 
and I think it will — ^I shall be back here." 

"But if anything goes wrong," said the lieu- 
tenant, "you'U need help. We can't go out and 
leave you." 

"I don't bdieve the men will harm me. If they 
really are some of Villa's men they probably have 
been at my father's mine a good many times. If 
they have they'll recognise me and I don't beUeve 
they'll harm me." 

"Better let me go," pleaded the lieutenant. 
'*You stay hwe and wait for me to come back." 

"No, sir," responded Sam promptly. "I'm 
the scout of this little eqtedition and I intend to do 
my part." 

"But you'll come bade to report whether you 
find the men there?" 

"You maybe sure Iwill/'replied Sam with a smile. 

Without delaying longer Sam now proceeded 
alone on his journey. Not once did he glance 
behind him. If he had done so he would have 
seen the young officer watching him intently, al- 
most enviously. Sam, however, was soon lost to 
sight and was moving as rapidly as he could along 
the rough side of the mountain. Occasionally 
the yoimg scout came out into places where he was 
seen by iJie lieutoiant, who was eagerly following 
his every movement. 

[42] 
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As Sam advanced he became more eager and 
moved more swiftly over the trail. Somehow a 
new spirit had come upon him. He was think- 
ing not only of the Band which he might find in 
Cortez Giilch, but also of the attack whidi had been 
made on the soldiers at Columbus. In spite of his 
anger he was unable fully to excuse the company. 
Why had they been taken unawares? Why did 
their machine guns jam? How was it possible 
for bandits to creep into the little hamlet without 
being challenged by the guard? 

Sam's thoughts also frequently turned to General 
Pershing. The ti-agedy which had come into the 
life of the leader and the heroism with which he 
had borne his suffering strongly appealed to him. 
He decided that he would make a special effort to 
meet the general and see for himself his quiet 
bearing in spite of his bereavemoit, which the lieu- 
tenant had described. 

The young scout's meditations were abruptly 
broken by the appearance of five men on the trail 
before him. Instantly he stopped and, in spite of 
the fact that his heart was beating rapidly, he 
stood his ground until he counted them as they 
passed. They were near enough to enable him to 
recognise them as Mexicans, although he was un- 
able, as he was fifty yards distant, to distinguish 
one from another. The presence of the men, 
I4S] 
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however, convinced him that some of the bandits 
must have sought Cortez Gulch as a hiding-place. 

Instantly turning about he began to run back 
over the track. In his excitement he did not at- 
tempt to conceal his presence. Twice in his flight 
he started some stones which fell over the border 
and went rolling down the side of the mountain. 

Suddenly a rifle was fired by one of the men whom 
he had seen. Whether or not this was a signal to 
others he was unable to determine. It might be 
that they were firing at him. At the thought the 
speed of the young scout increased. 

I Once more he stopped when from below he heard 
the sound of another rifle shot. G)nvinced that 
the weapon had not been discharged by his recent 
companions there was no other logical conclusion 
than that the first report he had heard had been a 
signal and that other members of the same band 
were now below him. He was trapped between 
the two parties. 

Desperate in the thought that he had been 
caught between the lines (and he felt that they 
were really hostile in spite of his assurance to the 
lieutenant to the contrary) of the bandits, if the 
force consisted of Villa's followers, Sam was aware 
that his predicament was serious and that he was 
between two perils, from either of which it might 
be difliciilt to escape. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A PERILOUS SZJDE 

SAM was still miming as swiftly as he 
could over the uneven trail. Indeed, his 
fears steadily increased his speed. Occa- 
sionally he heard shouts from below, but was 
unable to determine whether or not tJiey were 
answered from above. Occasionally too he caught 
glimpses of the men far beneath him and in his 
excitement he turned quickly to discover whether 
the men above were still within sight. Frequently 
one of the latter appeared. It was plain now that 
his worst fears were confirmed. He had been 
caught between two bands. Although there was 
slight use in continuing his flight, inasmuch as he 
was certain to run into the other men below him, 
he nevertheless continued swiftly on his way. 

The region over which he was passing was 
botmded by steep precipices. It was impossible 
for him, there at least, to turn aside and try to 
obtain a hiding-place. A fall to the distant bot- 
tom would certainly be fatal. Without halting 
he frequently peered keenly at the places where 
1451 
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tlie men below had been seen, for now they were 
often hidden from sight by the intervening rocks. 
Suddenly, while the young scout was turning to 
look at the men behind him, his foot slipped and he 
was thrown headlong down a ravine. There were 
great rocks against which he slipped, but he was 
unable to grasp them and check his flight. He was 
sUding down the side of a gulch, not so steep as 
some he had passed, but still so steep that he was 
unable to stop his descent. Down the rocky slope 
he slipped and fell until at least forty feet inter- 
vened between him and the trail above. There 
suddenly his right foot was caught between two 
rocks and his further descent was instantly stayed. 
He was held, as prisoners years ago were held in 
the stocks. When he attempted to draw out his 
foot he found that it was wedged ao tightly that it 
was impossible for him to move it. Pausing a 
moment, in his efforts to release himself, he listened 
for sounds that might indicate the presence of the 
men whom he feared. Did they know of his fall? 
The silence, already deep and tense which rested 
over the region, was not broken until he fancied 
he heard the sound of shots in the distance, but 
though he watched intently no one came to the 
border of the slide down which he had fallen. The 
moments passed slowly. No help appar^itly 
was at hand. Sam waited until what he estimated 
!«] 
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as an hour had passed. His foot was still held fast 
between the jagged edges of the projecting rocks. 
In sheer desperation he at last called for help. 
Again and again he shouted, but the echoes that 
were thrown back by the rocky sides of the moun- 
tain were the only responses to his agonised cries. 

Suddenly the young scout thought of the revol- 
ver which was still in his belt. Instantly drawing 
it he discharged it, confident now that the sound 
would be heard and that relief would soon be at 
hand. He listened intently but no answering shot 
or shout was heard. Once more he discharged his 
weapon; again he listened in an agony of suspense, 
but no response was heard. 

By this time Sam was almost beside himself 
with fear. Much as he had dreaded the thought 
of the bandits discovering him in his predicament 
he now longed for the sight of even a Mexican. 
But the grey rocks were pitiless and not a soul ap- 
peared along the mountain side. 

After the lapse of a few minutes Sam fired again. 
There were only three cartridges remaining in his 
revolver and a new fear consequently took hold of 
him. After another fifteen minutes he fired once 
more. Again the sharp echoes resounded from 
the steep rocks. For a time he was convinced 
that this attempt to make his presence known 
also was unsuccessful. 

[471 
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Suddenly he heard faintly what seemed to him 
to be the report of a rifle. It was so faint that he 
hardly dared trust the impression made upon him. 
Was it an answer to his call for help? or was it 
merely a signal from one of the bandits to another? 
The sound was not repeated and after he had 
waited for what seemed a long time the desperate 
lad again discharged his revolver. There was only 
one cartridge now left and he must save that for 
any event that might later arise. 

With tense nerves he waited to learn whether 
or not his shot was answered. A moment later 
he heard again the report of a rifle. This time 
there could be no question and the fact that the 
gun had been fired so soon after the report of his 
own shot, strengthened hb hope that help might 
be near. 1 

In an agony of suspense he waited, but the 
tense silence was unbroken. In desperation he 
shouted and in his loudest tones called for help. 
Almost beside himself in his ansdety he hastily 
drew his revolver once more and fired his last 
shot. 

Again there came an answering shot and this 
time he was convinced that it was indeed an an- 
swer and that help was not far away. Frantically 
he called and shouted, scarcely giving an oppor- 
tunity for replies to be heard. 
148] 
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For a moment he was aware that he was thor- 
oughly tired and exceedingly thirsty. Soon, how- 
ever, he was no longer aware of his su£fering, as 
he steadily gazed upward and saw the approach 
of a helper. By this time, too, his foot had swelled 
and it was impossible for him to move it. His 
difficulties were increased by this fact and he 
shouted hoarsely, hoping by some chance to make 
known to those who might be passing along the 
trail the exact locality in which he had been 
imprisoned. 

The troubled boy's thoughts were interrupted 
at that moment by several stones which came rat- 
tling down the mountain side. He glanced in the 
direction from which the stones were coming and 
saw some one moving on the path above him. 
Others, too, soon appeared though the forms 
seemed to be blurred and Sam was unable to dis- 
tinguish clearly one from another. 

In a brief time, however, he was able to make 
out several figures that were outlined against 
the sky and he suspected that the approaching 
men were Mexicans; His heart sank as he was 
convinced that in Uiat event they must be a party 
of Villa's bandits. Indeed, he was positive that 
he recognised one of the approaching men as one 
whom he had often seen at the mine. Feeling, 
however, that anything was better than being left 
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ia his dire predicament he shouted again to attract 
the attention of the approaching bandits. 

He was now lying on his back on the ground. 
One of the rocks which imprisoned him was at 
least eight feet high and as \he men drew nearer 
he was hidden from sight by the huge stone. Aware 
that his presence would not be discovered unless 
he made himself known, he shouted again and 
again and soon was relieved when he saw several 
men running swiftly toward him. 

He cotmted six in the band. One of them ad- 
vanced before his followers and asked Sam in 
English: 

"What is the trouble? Why do you shout? 
Were you calling your friends?" 

"No," answered Sam promptly. "I'm caught 
in here between these rocks. I can't move my 
foot." 

Quickly the leader approached the rock and 
examined the pinioned foot. Gently he tried to 
extricate it from the place in which it was caught. 
His effort, however, caused the young prisoner so 
much pain that it was quickly abandoned. 

"How you come here?" demanded the Mexicait 
as again he stood above the helpless prisoner. 

*'I slipped." 

"Why you come here?" 

"You know why I came." 
[Ml 
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**You were with the soldiers?" 

Sam nodded, but did not speak. He saw a 
malignant expression creep over the (ace of his 
questioner and for a moment was abnost in de- 
spair, for he was fearful that the men were about to 
abandon him in his helplessness. However, the 
leader turned back to his comrades and after a 
hasty conversation the men all advanced to the 
place where Sam was lying. Curiously they ex- 
amined his foot and all shook their heads when 
they saw how closely he was held. 

Once more the leader attempted to release the 
boy, but his efiForts again caused Sam to cry aloud 
in the suffering which followed. One of the rocks 
was round and low while the other was sharp and 
high. The latter was more or less flat and some- 
what jagged at the base. This very fact caused 
the lad to suffer more when his visitors renewed 
their awkward attempts to relieve him. 

He was aware now that the mra were members 
of Villa's bandit bands. They conversed excitedly 
among themselves, and Sam, who understood a 
few Spanish words, was able to make out that 
they were keenly excited and hesitating whether to 
remain and assist him or to flee at once from the 
spot. 

Once more the men together leaned against the 
round rock and endeavoured to lift it sufficiently 
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to enable Sam to withdraw his foot. The rock 
apparently was as solid as the earth itself and re- 
sisted all the efforts of the men to turn it even 
slightly. 

At last the attempt was abandoned and the men 
shook their beads as the leader said, "The stone 
is iJiere." 

"Yes, I know it is," said Sam. "I know it too 
well. Can't you roll it back? Get a bar or some- 
thing to pry it up." 

The suggestion appealed to the man and in- 
stantly aU began to look about the vicinity in 
their efforts to discover something which might 
be used to pry loose the huge rock. Their search 
was fruitless and they were returning once more to 
Sam when suddenly he saw them stop at a signal 
from the leader and every man looked keenly 
toward the distant trail. At that moment a 
member, of the band who had been placed on guard 
came running swiftly toward the men, who 
instantly became greatly excited when they gath- 
ered about their comrade and listened to his words. 
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IN THEIR exdtement, apparently every mem- 
ber of the band had abandoned or ignored the 
presence of the imprisoned boy. As soon as 
their comrade had returned with his message the 
men instantly turned and fled from the spot. Sam 
again was left behind and alone in his misery. 

For a moment he had been interested in the 
excitement tliat had become manifest among his 
visitbrs, and was hopeful that it was due to the 
coming of his own friends. When several minutes 
elapsed and he heard no sound to confirm his 
hopes, and the Mexicans had not retiuned, the 
sense of his loneliness again swept over him with 
almost overpowering force. Curiously he watched 
tiie clouds that seemed to be racing above the 
borders of the gulch. He had turned part way 
upon his side to enable him to see if any one came 
down the mountain. In spite of his suffering he 
tried hard to account for the abrupt departure of his 
visitors. When a few minutes had elapsed and they 
did not come back and he did not hear anything 
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more to indicate the cause of their sudden flight he 
began to be really unea^. In his confidence that 
they had been trapped by the lieutenant, who 
doubtless had brought back his force, he had 
believed that the time of his release was at hand. 

When a quarter of an hour had passed Sam was 
startled by the sound of shots and shouts mingled 
with weird cries that came from the distance. 
Evidently there was a battle of some kind going 
on but just where or between whom he was unable 
to see. 

His own excitement, however, instantly became 
intense. The soimds of the distant rifles continued 
and as they varied in intensity now, he was hope- 
ful that the men were working their way steadily 
toward the place where he was held. Whatever 
the truth might be, Sam was aware that all this 
time he was held fast by the rocks and that the 
prospect of his release was not promising. 

For half an hour the sound of the distant rifles 
continued. At the expiration of that time, how- 
ever, the lad was aware that men were approaching. 
Indeed, from the sounds, be was convinced that 
they were coming rapidly, almost as if they were 
in flight. Soon he was able to distinguish occa- 
sionally the form of a man as he jumped from rode 
to rock. Others also were seen and it was not long 
before Sam was aware that his friends were coming 
[Ml 
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to his aid. He clearly perceived the lieutenant 
who was leading the way and near him was Tom. 

By this time the mind of the distressed boy 
was so confused that the glimpse he had obtained 
of his twin brother now seemed a delusion when 
Tom was again hidden by the rocks. Was it 
Tom or was it only another form of h&nself ? He 
recalled his own droll expression about Tom being 
compelled to tag himself at night when he went to 
bed so that he could be certain as to just who he was 
when the morning light came. 

His meditations, however, were broken by the 
sound of the approaching men. Before they had 
reached his place of imprisonment, suddenly he 
saw them drop behind the rocks and shoot at ob- 
jects which Sam was unable to see. He distinctly 
heard the ping of the bullets and soon was aware 
that the int^ity of the fight was increasing. 
From just what direction the bullets were coming 
he was tmable to decide. The fact, however, 
that he was exposed to the attack and unable to 
protect himself was uppermost in his thoughts. 
Indeed, the fear of the dual difficulties which beset 
him increased as the struggle continued. 

As far as he was able to dbcover, not one of his 
friends as yet had been hit. He saw that the direc- 
tion in which they were shooting had changed and 
that now they were firing along the sides of the 
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gulch rather than at some object above them. 
And he was unable to did or to seek the shelter 
which they had obtained. Still held fast by his 
foot he was a prisoner in the midst of the 
contest. 

He had ceased to call when the attack had been 
made. Consequently not one of the men who had 
come to his relief knew where he was at that time. [ 
The firing, however, soon died away, and as Sam 
was confident iiie attack would not be quickly 
renewed he called aloud to his friends. 

His relief was great when, a few moments later, 
Tom came running to his side and instantly dropped 
upon his knee in his efforts to release Sam from the 
grip of the pitiless stones. Tom explained in a 
panting whisper: "I could not stand waiting 
and doing nothing, so I followed." 

In a brief time the lieutenant also approached 
and said to Tom, "What about those feOows? 
Will they come back?" 

'*I don't know," answered Tom, without looking 
up. "Can't you take hold here and give me a lift? 
Sam has been caught between the rocks and we've 
got to get him out some way. How long have 
you been here?" he added, turning to his brother 
as he spoke. 

"It seems to me fliat IVe been here hours," 
answered Sam. *'I don't suppose it's really very 
IWl 
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long, but it seems to me as if I have been held here 
for a long, long time." 

"We'll soon have you out," said Tom cheerfully. 

"I don't know," answered Sam. "I'm afraid 
my foot has swelled so that you won't be able to 
draw it out. It's wedged in there. I slipped on the 
trail and was driven full tilt in between these rocks." 

" Do you think you'll need oxu* help right away?" 
inquired the lieutenant. "We've driven the 
bandits out and I think that we ought to go or at 
least I ought to send some one to see in which 
direction they are moving." 

"You go on," said Tom quickly. "I'll stay here 
with Sam." 

"What will you do if the Mexicans come back?" 

"They won't touch us," said Tom. "Most of 
them know who we are. Did you recognise any- 
body?" he added, turning again to Sam. 

"Yes," answered Sam, **I saw two or three who 
have been at the mine this spring." 

"That's all right then," said Tom cheerfully. 
**I'I1 stay here with Sam, and I'll get him out 
somehow." 

"We shall come back soon," said the lieutoiant, 
"and I hope you'U be able to get your brother out. 
If you're not, why we'll all take hold, and fix him 
up in a hurry." The lieutenant quickly turned 
and calling to his men ran swiftly from the region. 
IWl 
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Before Tom renewed his efforts to release his 
brother he held his canteen to Sam's lips in re- 
sponse to his call for water. 

Tom was still not clear in his mind as to the 
misfortune that had overtaken his brother, but 
there was slight opportunity now for conversa- 
tion and at once he devoted himself to his efforts 
to withdraw the swelled and bleeding foot. 

In a few minutes the lieutenant returned with 
his men declaring that they were unable to dis- 
cover any trace of their recent foes. The young 
officer at once did his utmost to assist Tom, but 
after several attempts had been made they still 
were unable to withdraw Sam's foot. Meanwhile 
the lieutenant had stationed a man as guard to give 
warning of the approach of any enemy. "What 
are we going to do?" he said to Tom when both 
rested after several fruitless attempts to help 
Sam. 

"I don't know just what, but we're going to do 
it," answered Tom confidently. 

"We can't blast the rock," suggested the lieu- 
tenant. 

"No, we can't," acknowledged Tom. "We might 
try to pry it up, or maybe we can cut it with a 
chisel." 

"But we haven't any chisel and we haven't any 
bar," said the lieutenant. 

[58] 
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**We might find something around here that 
we could use," said Tom. 

As yet, howevei", no practical means had been 
found to free Sam. The prisoner was aware that 
his brotiier, in spite of his confident manner, was 
really sorely perplexed. 

One of the soldiers had suggested pouring oil 
over the foot, but Tom said gruffly: "We Aoren'f 
any oil, so we can't pour any on his foot. There 
are lots of things we might do if we were in New 
York City, or even back at camp. All I can say 
is we're going to get Sam out, but it may take a 
little time and he may have to stay here longer 
than he wants to." 

The consultation which followed was interrupted 
by the sudden sound of shots. As the lieutenant 
glanced up hastily he said in a low voice: 

"There are men above us and below us. iooJt 
oiUl" be added sharply as a buUet flattened itself 
against a rock near the spot where he was stand- 
ing. "We must get under cover, all of us." 

For a time no attempt to reply to the attack was 
was made. Only at intervals was a shot fired. The 
American soldiers had sought shelter behind the 
projecting rocks and were waiting for their enemies 
to disclose their presence. It was plain that the 
little band of bandits had been re^orced, for the 
number of shots which had been fired from above 
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and below the place where Sam was held clearly 
indicated an increased niunber. The situation 
was indeed serious and the young lieutenant 
obviously was perplexed and distressed. It was 
not in his thoughts to abandon the stricken boy, 
and yet in his ignorance of his immediate surround- 
ings it was impossible for him to determine just 
where his enemies were located. 

It was well for the Americans that they had 
obeyed the hasty order of their young leader and 
fled for shdter to the near-by rocks. Only occa- 
sionally now was a shot heard and as yet the Amer- 
icans had not fired in return. 

"Don't you be afraid," said Tom in a low voice 
to his brother. He had refused, in spite of Sam's 
iB'gent words, to seek the shelter to which his 
companions had fled. "We shall be all right 
here," he declared, "and besides, I don't think 
any of these fellows will fire at us because they 
know who we are." 

Sam was too weary to continue his protests 
and he closed his ^es when he was aware that 
his brother had remained by his side. Every one, 
however, in the little force of soldiers was aware 
of the danger confronting them now, and beUeved 
that before the contest was ended it would become 
a struggle for life. 
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8AM*S PERIL 

OCCASIONAL shots were fired from above 
and below, as well as from the adjacent 
slopes of the mountam. Reports still 
reechoed in such a manner as to cause the little 
band of soldiers to believe at first that they were 
threatened by many more men than afterward 
proved to be the case. However, it was evident 
that the bandits had be6n reinforced and were 
determined to drive the Americans from the shelter 
they had obtained among the rocks. 

In the midst of the excitement a sudden and un- 
e^Mcted interruption occurred when the firing 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun. Before the 
twin brothers were fully aware of what was taking 
place the soldiers abruptly ran from their shelter 
and followed the young lieutenant as he led the 
way down the trail. Tom accordingly was left 
with his brother, and the latter, in spite of his 
suflfering, urged him to flee with the others, for the 
one thought in his mind was that his companions 
were trying to escape for their lives. 
"There isn't any use in talking that way," said 
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Tom impulsively. "I'm not going to leave you 
here." 

"But they won't find me," urged Sam. "You 
can come back agaia." 

,"I can't come back again, because I'm not going 
to leave," replied Tom resolutely. 

Sam was aware that there was no use in argu- 
ment, so he made no further protests and Tom 
turned away, following slowly the trail over which 
his friends had departed. He had gone but a short 
distance, however, when again he heard edioes 
rebounding along the rocky slopes of the great 
gulch and was aware that the attack had been re- 
newed. 

Tom was so distressed over the predicament of 
his brother that for a time the thought of his own 
peril was forgotten. Hastily^he retraced his way, 
eager to defend the unfortunate lad. 

When Tom reached the spot where Sam lay, 
the latter had long since ceased to struggle. He 
had found it impossible to move his foot, which 
now was' causing him intense pain. He had there- 
fore abandoned himself to his fate for the present, 
hopeful that help would soon arrive. The efforts 
of his brother and his companions to release him 
had added to his fears and when he heard some 
one running swiftly toward him he raised himself 
upon his elbow until he caught sight of Tom. 
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Sam, however, perceived what Tom had not 
not seen. Behind the running boy was a man fol- 
lowing apparently in swift pursuit. Fearful that 
Tom was unaware of the peril that beset him Sam 
shouted in his loudest tones, "Tom! Tom! There's 
some one right behindyou! Look out! Lookout!" 

Tom glanced swiftly back over the trail and 
though he was unable to see his pursuer he was 
convinced by the tone of his brother's voice that 
his peril was great. Accordingly he did not halt 
when he came to where Sam was lying, but fled 
swiftly past him until be was hidden from his 
brother's sight by the huge rocks that intervened. 

Meanwhile Tom's pursuer advanced rapidly 
and soon reached a spot whence Sam was visible. 
For a moment the Mexican, for such the man 
proved to be, stopped and stared blankly at the 
prostrate boy. 

"You hurt?" he inquired. 

"Yes," replied Sam. "My foot slipped and 
I'm held in here between these rocks." 

"Sorry," said the Mexican. 

Whatever anger he may have displayed, at the 
flight of Tom, now apparently had disappeared. 

"No, no, don't touch it," called Sam, as the man 
at once attempted to puU the foot of the unfortu- 
nate boy from the vice in which it was held. 

"Why you run?" he demanded. 
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"I didn*t run," replied Sam. 

"You run very much." 

Instantly it flashed into the mind of the impris- 
oned lad that the Mexican believed that it was Tom 
— ^whom he had been pursuing — that had met with 
this mishap. At that moment, however, Tom's 
startled countenance was seen around the edge of 
the rock and when Sam motioned to him to draw 
back, the Mexican, who had seen the action, in- 
stantly turned and looked behind him. 

For a moment the head of the startled Mexican 
apparently moved as if it had been on springs. 
First he stared at one of the twins and then hastily 
glanced at the other. An expression of fear ap- 
peared upon his face and for a moment it seemed 
to both boys that he was about to flee from the 
spot. But the bandit, still holding his rifle, rubbing 
first one eye and then the other continued to stare 
alternately at the two brothers. 

"Who you?" he demanded as he pointed his 
finger at the prostrate Sam. "Who you?" he 
added hastily as he partly turned and faced Tom, 
who now was approaching. "Are you you?" — 
pointing first at one of the twins and then at the 
other. 

"Yes," said Tom soberly. "I'm he." He placed 
his hand solemnly upon his own breast and then 
pointed to his brother on the ground. 
[64] 
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**Is he youP" demanded the Mexican, Indicating 
Sam and then pointing &t Tom. 

"That's right, you have struck it exactly," 
said Tom, relieved now from the fear of an attack 
by his recent pursuer. 

It was evident also to the boys that the Mexican 
was somewhat alarmed by what appeared to him 
to be a dual sight. The man was apparently 
seeing double. If the experience had not been such 
as the twin brothers had often passed through they 
might have been impressed by the manifest alarm 
of their visitor. Tom, however, quickly decided 
that he must turn to their own advantage the super- 
stitious fears of the bandit. 

Approaching the rock he necessarily drew nearer 
to the Mexican, who now was standing directly 
above the prostrate Sam. The bandit, however, evi- 
dently did not intend to be caught by any further 
demonstrations of one who could multiply himself 
by two at any moment. Again he glanced fear- 
fully at one of the boys and then at the other; 
then, with a low cry, he turned and started swif tty 
up the trail. 

"That's a good riddance," said Tom when the 
man no longer could be seen. 

"Yes," answered Sam simply. "I thought he 
was after you and I was afraid you might be shot 
in the back." 

[651 
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"It's a good thing sometimes that we look so 
much alike. That fellow was scared. He thought 
that you and I were one man and that he couldn't 
get away. When he looked in front of him he 
saw one and when he looked behind him he was 
there too." 

Sam, however, was suffering too keenly to enter 
fully into the spirits of his brother. 

"I don't hear firing any more, do you?" inquired 
Tom, as he listened intently. 

"No, I don't," answered Sam after a brief silence. 

"What do you suppose that means? Do you 
think they have all cleared out?" 

"I don't know," answered Sam wearily. "I 
only wish I might get out of this scrape." 

At that moment the lieutenant and his men were 
seen turning down the trail. 

As they approached, Tom excitedly demanded, 
*'Were any of you hit?" 

"Not one," replied the lieutenant, "and what 
is more, I don't think any of the bandits were 
either. All we know is that, after they had fired 
at us four or five times we didn't hear their rifles 
any more so we concluded that they had gone. 
We came back here to see if we couldn't help." 

"What can you do?" demanded Sam despair- 
ingly. "I'm just where I've been for hours." 

"Does your foot pain you more?" 
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"I guess not, mostly because I don't believe it 
covJd hurt more." 

"What are we going to do?" demanded Tom. 
" We must do something. We can't leave Sam here 
much longer. It will be sunset in a little while." 

"Tlie only thing I can think of," said the lieu- 
tenant, "is to get a chisel." 
' "But we haven't one," protested Tom. 

"Not here," said the lieutenant, "but you have 
at the mine. I think the best thing wilt be for 
you or one of us to take a burro and go back to the 
mine and bring some one who can do the job." 

"I'll go," said Tom quickly. "I guess that's 
about the only way there is out of it." 

Sam made no protest, although he was aware of 
the peril that might beset his brother. If the 
bandits had withdrawn from the gulch doubtless 
they had gone to some rendezvous where they 
would find other companions. If, however, they 
still remained, there was a strong probability that 
from some hiding-place they would fire upon any 
one who chanced to pass along the trail. 

However, some action must speedily be taken 
and as Sam believed that his brother was not 
likely to be taken by men who doubtless knew who 
he was, he did not speak while Tom secured one 
of the burros and without any delay departed. 
Meanwhile sentries were posted to give wam- 
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ing of the approach of enemies and the little band 
at once made preparations for supper. 

The young o£5cer was confident that their 
enemies had gone and would not soon return. 
The soldiers had brought with them food sufficient 
for a modest supply and Sam soon discovered that, 
in spite of his pain and weariness, he was glad to 
receive his share. 

But when the meal was ended and the guard had 
been changed, and the men with their blankets 
sought places where they might sleep, Sam's fears 
redoubled. He pictured to himself his brother 
slipping in the darkness and falling down one of the 
steep slides of the mountain. Indeed, his anxiety 
became so keen that his own predicament was in a 
measure forgotten. The hours passed slowly and 
the tense silence that rested over the dark region 
was unbroken. 

It was nearly midnight when at last one of the 
sentries came running to the camp declaring that 
he had heard the footfalls of a burro somewhere 
along the trail. He was unable to determine 
whether there was more than one of the animals 
or not. He reported that apparently no one was 
riding the animal, at least he had not heard the 
sound of any human voices. The coming of the 
burro, however, had attracted the man's attention 
and he bad hastened to the camp to report. 
168] 
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CHAPTER IX 

A WELCOME RELEASE 

THERE was a hasty consultation and in 
silence they all waited for the stranger to 
approach. It was not long before the 
slowly-moving little burro was seen, and astride it 
was a man who, in the dim light, was at once 
recognised as a Mexican. 

The first thought of the watchers was that others 
might be following. When the man drew nearer, 
however, it was evident that he was alone. At 
least no others were within sight. Even after he 
realised that his approach was being observed the 
man did not change the speed at whidd he was 
moving. 

At last the Mexican halted and, dismounting 
from the little beast, turned to the lieutenant and 
said: 

"You look for Villa?" 

"Yes." 

*'How mooch you pay?" 

**Pay for what?" 

*'How mooch you pay if I show where Villa 
hides?" 
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"Do you know where he is?" demanded the lieu- 
tenant, instantly excited by the query of the 
stranger. 

"How mooch you pay?" slyly repeated the 
Mexican. 

"We'll pay youwellifyoucantelluswhereheis. 
Do you know where he is hiding?" demanded the 
lieutenant as he grasped the little Mexican by the 
shoulder and swung him around so that he could 
peer directly into his face. 

"I know. I know," responded the Mexican, 
quietly. 

"Can you take us there?" 

"How many?" 

**What do you mean — how much we'll pay 
you?" 

"I mean how many go?" 

"There are six or seven of us here." 

"You want all to go?" 

"We've got to get this boy out of his teouble 
befcffe we leave," answered the lieutenant as he 
turned again to Sam. "When can you go?" 

"I go now, this minute. ^ How mooch you pay? 
You give two hundred pesos?" 

"Yes, yes, I think I can promise you that, if 
you really know what you're talking about." 

"Then you come. You follow me," said the 
Mexican, quickly r^nounting and turning the head 
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of his buTTO again toward the trail on the side of 
the mountain. 

The lieutenant turned once more to his men and 
a hasty consultation followed. It finally was 
decided that the party should not depart tmtil 
Tom had returned from the mine with the man 
who might be able with his chisel to set Sam free. 
Impatiently the young o£5cer waited, but the 
minutes dragged slowly. Again and again he 
started up the little path that led to the trail, 
peering far along the side of the mountain in his 
eagerness to discern the returning Tom. 

Meanwhile Sam had urged the young officer to 
depart at once, explaining that, as soon as his 
brother came, he would be all right again. The 
lieutenant, however, declined to follow the sugges- 
tion, although his impatience became greater with 
every passing moment. Presently he said: 

"We shall have to have guides or scouts besides 
this little Mexican. I don't know where we can 
get them." 

"I do," spoke up Sam. 

"Where?" 

"My brother will go with you just as soon as he 
comes back. If he gets me out of this scrape 
perhaps I, too, will go." 

"I'm afraid you'll not be in shape to do much 
scouting for us," the officer said as he shook his 
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head. "If I felt that I could trust this little 
greaser I'd leave a guard here with you and start 
right away." 

"That's what you had better do any way." 

"No, I'm going to wait until your brother comes 
back, that is, if he comes soon." 

Two hours elapsed, however, before there was 
any sign of Tom. Then, emerging from the stony 
trail, two dim forms were seen entering the path 
that led to ihe place where the little band had 
halted. It was soon learned that Tom indeed had 
come back and that with him he had brought 
Peter, one of the general utility men at the mine. 
The Ueutenant ran forward to meet them and did 
his best to increase the speed at which they were 
moving. Both burros, however, were unmoved by 
his efforts and several more minutes elapsed before 
Tom and his companion halted and dismounted. 

On Peter's back was a bag containing several 
tools from the mine. 

By Tom's direction they at once went to where 
Sam was lying and Peter made a hasty examina- 
tion. 

"Yes," he said at last, "I can cut away a piece 
of thb rock and I think then there will be no diffi- 
culty in freeing Sam. I shall want some light, 
however. I have the makings of a torch," he ex- 
plained as he brought forth a burner from his pack. 
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A short handle was speedily adjusted and in n 
moment the torch was blazing so \h&t the place waa 
flooded with its light. 

Peter had brought a mallet and also several 
drills, as well as two or three chisels. After another 
careful insi>ection of the rock and when the light 
had been adjusted according to his directions, he 
at once began his task. In suspense the men stood 
around watching impatiently for the result. Guards 
had again been stationed, for there still was fear 
that the strange blaze might arouse enemies likely 
to be in the vicinity. 

Steadily and cautiously Peter toiled at his task, 
but when half an hour had elapsed without ap- 
preciable progress the lieutenant's impatience 
became excessive. 

"How long will this job take?" he demanded. 

"It'll take all the time there is until I have 
finished it," snapped Peter, shaking his head. 

"Yes, but how long will that be? — an hour?" 

"I'll tell you an hour from now," answered Peter 
stolidly. 

Meanwhile Tom added his words to those of 
his brother, urging the lieutenant to depart with 
the Mexican who had proffered his services as a 
guide to the place where he declared Villa and a 
few of his followers were hiding. Still the lieu- 
tenant refused to go. 
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A full hour passed before Peter arose and said 
that his task was nearly completed. He had drilled 
several holes in the rock and now with his chisel 
began to cut out the separating walls. He stead- 
ily refused to accept any help, insisting that he 
alone was competent to do the work. When half 
an hour more had passed, he declared that he 
would now remove tie rock. After two or three 
tifiForts his words proved to be correct. He had 
succeeded in splitting the stone in such a manner 
that pieces were removed without bearing upon the 
foot of the prisoner. Then the broken rock yielded 
and Sam lifted his foot and attempted to rise. 
By the light of the torch it was seen that the foot 
was not badly hurt though the skin had been 
broken and the wounds had bled freely. 

As soon as all were convinced that he was in 
no danger in spite of his pain, Sam said quickly 
to the lieutenant: 

"Tom and I will go with you. We didn't 
exactly expect to become scouts as soon as this, 
but we're glad to help. If we can only get thb 
rascal it will be worth all it has cost." 

"But you're in no shajK to go," protested tiie 
lieutenant. "It will be mudd better for you to go 
with Peter back to the mine and let Tom go on 
with us." 

"United we stand," laughed Tom. "IknowSam 
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too well. There isn't any use in your saying a 
word. Give him one of your best burros and after 
we have bandaged his foot I'm sure you won't 
hear him whine." 

"I'm sure of that now," said the lieutenant 
quickly. "All I was thinking about was that it 
might not be a good thing for him to go with us 
since he can't walk or nm." 

"You don't expect to run, do you?" demanded 
Tom promptly. 

"I'm not planning to do so," answered tlie lieu- 
tenant dryly, "but it may be that we shall have to 
run — ahead as well as back." 

"You don't need to think about me at all," 
spoke up Sam, who had been leaning against a 
rock trying to decide whether it was better for him 
to throw away his torn shoe or take it with him. . 
His foot had been bound up with several handker- 
chiefs, loaned by various members of the little 
party and then covered with part of a woollen 
shirt belonging to one of the soldiers. Sam de- 
clared that he was not suffering any pain and was 
ready to do his part in the expedition. His words 
were not wholly accepted, but after a few protests 
the lieutenant said no more. He called in the 
guards and prepared to depart at once. 

Meanwhile the Mexican who had come with his 
offer to reveal the hiding place of Villa and some 
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of his desperadoes had stoHdly watched the pro- 
ceedings that had efifected Sam's relief from his 
predicament. He had not once spoken mitil the 
lieutenant declared that they were ready to start. 

"It isn't at all unlikely," the lieutenant explained 
to the boys, "that Villa may have gone into one 
of these cafions not very far from the border. 
He might have sent some of his men on farther, 
just to draw the American soldiers across the desert. 
He knows this country from one end to the other 
while not many of us know anything about it. It 
was reported that we were to have a force of eigh- 
teen or twenty thousand men — more if necessary." 

The lieutenant was unaware at the time that the 
President was about to call to the border not only 
the militia of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
but also large forces made up of the National 
Guard of the East as well as detachments from the 
Eegular Army. Indeed, before the punitive ex- 
pedition was over, nearly 125,000 men were sent 
to the border, 60,000 of whom were conveyed there 
within three weeks- It is true that the unavoidable 
laste with which the expedition was launched 
delayed the transport of adequate supplies and 
that some of the men were poorly equipped when 
they started on their expedition to "get Villa." 

However, the enthusiasm of the yotmg officer did 
not depend upon further information. He was so 
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eager to {ollow any due that might lead to the 
capture of the bandit that he was thinking little of 
other forces engaged in the same expedition. The 
sun had not yet risen when he led his little band 
once more to the trail, and, following the direction 
of the Mexican, they retraced part of the way by 
which they had come. 

When they arrived at a spot where the trail 
divided, word was quickly given for every man to 
halt and remain silent. The sound of an approach- 
ing pony or burro had been heard, so the lieutenant 
stationed his men along the side of the trail. Sat- 
isfied that every possible precautionhad been taken, 
he advanced with his revolver tightly clasped in 
hia hand, to discover who was approaching. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SEARCH 

THE little company, left behind, watched the 
lieutenant as long as he remained within 
sight. The sound of the footsteps of the 
burro no longer was heard, but all believed that the 
little animal was approaching the spot where the 
soldiers were waiting. A half-hour elapsed before 
the young officer returned to join his companions. 
Beside him, motmted on a little donkey, was a 
strange figure which quickly was recognised by 
the twin brotiiers. 

/'That's Wilhelm!" exclaimed Tom excitedly, 
in a low voice. 

"You're right, it is," answered Sam, who in his 
eagerness had almost foi^tten the pain in his foot. 
After the departure of the lieutenant he had dis- 
mounted, and, seated upon the ground, was rest- 
ing the suffering member by placing it almost as 
high as his head on a projecting rock. 

" What do you suppose that means? What is he 
doing here?" 

"Perhaps the lieutenant has found out; he will 
tell us if he has." 
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By tMs time the lieutenant, with his new com- 
panion, had rejoined the Httle company. After 
they had stopped, Wilhehn still remained seated 
upon his burro. In the dim light the same gentle 
expression which the boys had come to know well 
was seen upon his face, and when he spoke his voice 
was still low and his tones soft. Altogether he 
was a perplexing character. Why he had appeared 
at this place and time was puzzling. Other mat- 
ters, however, were speedily forgotten when all 
tid-ned eagerly to listen to the replies of the German 
to the questions which now were asked of him. 

" Do you know of a gulch not far away from here 
in whidi the bandits might hide?" inquired the 
lieutenant. 

"Yes, I know of such a place." 

"Can you lead us Uiere?" 

"I can," replied Wilhelm simply. 

"This Mexican says his name is Pedro. He 
declares he knows the place where he is sure Villa 
is hiding. He says he can lead us to it and that 
we can come down upon it from the rear." 

"Yes, that's so," replied Wilhelm solemnly. 

"All I can say is that your life won't be much 
good if Villa gets the first drop on you," said 
Tom. "He isn't likely to go into a hole like that 
without having guards pretty well established." 

"I understand," answered the Heutenant quickly. 
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"That doesn't make any differ^ice. It may be a 
question of getting Villa or having Villa get us, 
but we're going to take that chance. General 
Pershing is pushing ahead. I'm sure Black Jack 
wouldn't want any of his men to lie down on their 
job now." 

"How do you know where he is?" inquired Tom. 

"I didn't say that I knew where he is. All I 
said was that I know General Pershing and I'm 
sure that he won't stop very many times on his way. 
Of course, as Pedro says, he may push on past the 
places where the bandits might hide, but we've 
got to take some chances, and if the greaser knows 
what he's talking about he may be able to give us 
some points, even if he can't take us direct to the 
place where Villa is hiding." 

By this time daylight had appeared and hasty 
preparations were made for breakfast. 'Hie thought 
of the expedition upon which they were about to 
enter was in the mind of every one and conse- 
quently, as they were fully aware of the serious 
nature of the undertaking, all were somewhat 
subdued. 

Sam had insisted that he would accompany his 
companions. The lieutenant had renewed his 
protests, even suggesting that the boy should 
return to the mine wiUi Peter. Sam insisted, 
however, that his wounded foot was no barrier 
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and was confident that he would be able to do 
his full share. 

"All right," laughed the lieutenant. "We've 
got two scouts here and we'll use you to the best 
of our ability. In fact, I think we had better call 
you Black Jack's Scouts. If you know this 
country as well as I think you do, and are able to 
take us where we want to go, you'll have the time 
of your life. Only," he added, "I'm afraid you 
won't get back very soon. I don't see why you 
should have come here in the spring any way." 

"That's because you're not interested in copper," 
laughed Tom. "We've had so much trouble that 
Father wanted us to come down and report to him. 
He couldn't leave New York at this time because 
he's having some dealings with the Allies. We'll 
get back to college all right. You don't need to 
worry about us." 

"We're going to see this thing through, now that 
we've started," declared Sam, although even as 
he spoke he winced as the pain in his foot returned 
in full measure. "Yes, we know all about this 
part of the country. We've travelled over it for 
the last four years. The thing that bothers me," 
Sam added in a low voice, "is that man Wilhelm. 
I don't see how it is that he knew we were here and 
found out somehow what we're going to do." 

"Pedro probably told him," suggested Tom. 
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"I confess that I too am puzzled by this man," 
said the lieutenant. "He seems harmless. What 
do you know about him?" 

Thus bidden, the boys related all that they 
remembered of the story of the soft-spoken Ger- 
man. 

"It's time for us to be stMl;ing," declared the 
lieutenant a few minutes later when all the men 
had eaten their breakfasts. "You'll have to help 
your brother," he added, turning to Tom,"and I 
shall rely upon you to see that he doesn't try any 
fool stunts." 

"That's all right," laughed Tom. "You can de- 
pend upon me. There's only one thing in which 1 
have never had to help Sam." 

"What's that?" 

"I've never had to help him to his breakfast. 
He's always able to take his full share in that, 
whether it's in Mexico or back in college." 

"How far do we go before we come to this place?" 
inquired the lieutenant. 

"Seven or eight miles," replied Tom promptly. 

"Do you know anything about this greaser?" 

"I know his name is Pedro," answered Tom, 
"and I've seen him several times hanging about 
the mine." 

"Do you think we can depend upon him?" 

"I think so," answered Tom, hesitating as he 
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spoke. "The fact that he knows that we are 
acqtiainted with this part of the world may help 
to keep him straight." 

"That's right," assented the lieutenant. "I 
don't know what I should do with him if I found 
that he was leading us on the wrong trail." 

The Httle band was now ready to depart. Sam, 
although his face betrayed the hard experience 
through which he had recently passed, still was 
insistent that he was entirely able to join the 
expedition and would not be a burden to any one. 
In fact he declared sturdily that they could not be 
certain of the trail unless he went, because his 
broUier had been over it only twice, while he had 
made the journey five or six times. 

In single file the little band passed out upon the 
trail. Pedro was leading the way and for some 
reason for which the boys were unable to ac- 
coimt, Wilhelm was next behind him. Then came 
Tom, followed by the lieutenant, while Sam brought 
up the rear of the procession. He had been placed 
there because he would not endanger any one if 
he found he was compelled to stop. 

As they proceeded on their way it was evident to 
Tom that the lieutenant was becoming suspicious 
of Pedro. Frequently he called to him to halt the 
line, insisting that the two brotliers should be with 
him while he questioned him concerning the direc- 
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tion. The confidence of the brothers did much 

to relieve the feelings of the young officer, but eveiy 
time the journey was resumed, the boys noticed 
that he was becoming increasingly watchful of the 
little Mexican. 

Wilhelm seldom spoke, though frequently he 
glanced behind him, and the childlike expression 
on his face was xmchanged. Apparently he was 
entirely out of place among the soldiers who were 
foUowiag the clue provided by Pedro. 

Repeatedly the lieutenant inquired of the boys 
if they were still certain as to the direction in which 
they ought to go. Both boys confidently explained 
to him that they were confident Pedro knew his 
business for the trail was the one leading toward 
the place they were seeking. 

Pedro had slowly led the little procession down 
the side of the mountain until he regained the des- 
ert. ITien skirting the base of the mountain, he 
followed its winding course until once more they 
were near the entrance of a cafion. The little 
burros moved slowly, so progress naturally was not 
rapid. A careful watch was maintained, but no 
signs of human habitation or of men moving 
across'the sands were discovered. 

At one of their halts the lieutenant explained* 
after consulting his note book, that about six 
miles below was one of the stations whet« a few 
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supplies might be obtained. The party, however, 
had sufficient for the day and all were so eager to 
push forward that not even the promise of fresh 
supplies appealed to them. 

When they had climbed the tortuous teail for 
half an hour the lieuteioant in a low voice called 
to his men to halt. He had discovered a force 
of soldiers far below, moving across the desert. 
With hia glasses he was a^ble to discern their move- 
ments and to estimate the number of men that 
were in the force. 

"It's a supply train, I think," he said at last. 
"I can make out so many trucks that I'm sinre 
I'm right." 

Wilhelm gazed stolidly at the line in the distance 
which was so far away that it seemed to be only 
a mark on the desert sands. Indeed, without the 
glasses it was difficult at first to determine whether 
or not it was moving at all. However, they were 
soon convinced that the lieutenant was correct in 
his inference and, as they were not interested at 
that time in the matter of supplies, tbey soon 
resiuned their climb of the mountain. 

Soon the little burros showed signs of fatigue 
and frequently wanted to stop for rest. There 
were places in which the trail was steep and yet 
close to the border of the high precipices. At one 
such point, when the band halted, the lieutenant 
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once more with his glasses inspected the desert 
far below them. For a time he said nothing, though 
both boys were convinced from his manner iliat 
he had discovered something of unusual interest. 
When he handed the glasses to his companions 
they easily discovered the line of troops that had 
overtaken the supply train and already had passed 
it. 

"There is a steady stream of men pouring into 
Mexico," said ihe lieutenant slowly, "and veiy 
likely there are a good many little partieslikeours 
that are scouting the region. They have suspected 
that what Pedro said may be correct." 

"What's that?" inquired Tom. 

"Why, that the bandits may try to lead Black 
Jack on beyond the places where they are hiding." 

"I don't see what they would gain by that," 
suggested Sam. "They would be caught between 
two forces and wouldn't stand much chance." 

"We shall see about that," repUedtheUeutenant. 
as once more he gave the word and the little party 
resimied its advance. 
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A DIVIDED PARTY 

BY THE middle of the afternoon the boys 
at last declared that they had come to the 
point where they should turn toward the 
great gulch which had been suggested as the 
bandit chiefs retreat. Both Pedro and Wilhehn 
promptly declared that they had not yet arrived 
at the point where the main trail should be aban- 
doned. They urged the young officer to continue 
at least two miles farther. For a time the contro- 
versy was sharp, but the determined manner of 
the boys convinced the lieutenant that they knew 
the way, and after he had tried to persuade Pedro 
and Wilhelm, he finally said sharply, "We shall 
turn off here." 

Tom explained that there was another trail — 
narrow and not very secure — ^which led around 
the side of the mountain toward the gulch that they 
were seeldng. From its termination they would 
be able to peer down into the caflon, although they 
acknowledged that the place was not so high above 
the spot which the bandits might seek, as the one 
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indicated by Pedro. Perhaps the Heutenant was 
in favour of not climbing the steep mountain side 
beyond the point they had attained. At all events 
they turned into the narrower trail and for nearly 
an hour slowly proceeded on their way. 

When they halted again, Tom said: "From here 
on we'll have to go on foot." 

TTie spot where they had halted was a large 
shelf sheltered by rocks. The side of the mountain 
was unusually steep and from this point a view of 
the trail above and below them was easily obtained. 
There was sufficient room for the little burros and 
as soon as the Heutenant had summoned his men he 
explained that the animals were to be left in charge 
of Sam and one of the soldiers. The other men 
were to advance on foot. Tom had explained that 
there was a projection over the cafion which would 
enable them to peer down into its depths and dis- 
cover whether or not any men had sought shelter 
there. 

"We don't know how long we'll be gone," called 
Tom to his brother when the little procession 
moved forward, "but if it's a good while or only 
a few minutes you see to it that you and the burros 
are all here when we return. We may want them 
in a hurry, you know." 

Sam promised faithfully to carry out the duty 
which had been assigned him and at once turned 
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to assist in removing Uie saddles from the backs 
of the patient little animals. 

He was well aware of the desperate nature of the 
leader of the bandits. Puffed with pride over the 
success of his raids, which had increased rapidly 
of late, possessed of a thorough imderstanding of the 
men who blindly followed him. Villa was a man to 
be feared. Already reports were current of the 
dastardly deeds he had committed and of his 
reckless bravery. The men who were with him 
were intensely loyal, which greatly increased his 
power as a leader. What would occur if Villa 
should discover the approach of the men before 
they saw him, Sam well understood. Indeed, that 
fear was strong upon him now and he was almost 
tempted to leave the biuros with the soldier while 
he himself should attempt to go forward and over- 
take his brother. 

The condition of his foot, however, prevented this 
course of action. 

Silence now rested over the region, for neither 
Sam nor his companion was inclined to talk. There 
was something oppressive in the great bleak moun- 
tains. Wherever they looked scarcely a sign of 
life was to be seen. It was possible also that 
behind some rock at that very moment the eyes 
of one of Villa's followers might be watching their 
every action. 
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The nervousness of the lad, however, soon passed. 
Seated with his back against the rock and his 
foot once more elevated, he resigned himself to the 
time that must elapse before his brother could 
return. 

Familiar as Sam was with the trail which the 
lieutenant and his party were following he knew that 
it led along the border of a winding eaflon. The 
climb would be new to most of the soldiers and as 
he thought of their fears when they peered from 
the dizsy heights, he recalled the words of a visitor 
some time before at the mine who had gone with 
the boys over one of these trails, and who, although 
his little donkey had carried him safely the entire 
distance, declared: "Some day there's going to 
be a great accident there and I'm not going to 
be on hand to share in it, either." 

Pedro led the way when the party had set forth 
and Wilhehn had insisted upon walking closely 
behind him. Indeed, when the lieutenant had 
ordered that Wilhehn should remain with Sam 
and the soldier to look after the burros he had 
declined, saying: "No; I go with Pedro to show 
you where you may find the bandits." 

The lieutenant, however, had flatly refused the 
offer of Wilhehn to form the rear guard of the 
little line. "No, I want you up ahead where I 
can call to you if I want to," he had explained. 

[Ml 
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The lieutenant was close behind the little G^man 
and directly behind him came Tom, with whom 
the young officer frequently consulted. 

"I don't know what to make of this fellow," 
the lieutenant said to Tom when the party halted 
in their arduous labour. " He climbs these rocks like 
a mountain-goat and yet he is such a frail, delicate 
looking chap that I feel all the time as if I ought 
to carry him on my shoulders." 

"You don't need to worry about him," replied 
Tom. "He'll take care of himself." 

Tom's face was flushed now and the perspira- 
tion was streaming down his forehead. It was 
plain that the climb was beginning to tell strongly 
upon the powers of the party. 

The' march was resumed in single file, for it was 
well-nigh impossible for all to walk side by side. 
The line was somewhat spread out, due to the fact 
that the climb required more effort from a few of 
the men than it did from others. 

"Aren't we getting pretty close to the place you 
were telling about?" inquired the lieutenant, who 
also was breathing heavily now and showing the 
effects of his strenuous efforts. 

"Yes," replied Tom. "I don't think that we go 
more than five or ten minutes more before we get 
there." 

A moment later Pedro, who was still in advance, 
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ragnalled for his companioas to stop. The trail here 
was somewhat wider and wound aroutad a huge 
rock that extended above them at least one 
hundred feet or more without a break. 

"We come to the place," explained Pedro. 

"Where is it?" demanded the lieutenant quickly. 

"It is right around there," replied the Mexican 
as he pointed toward the winding trail before him. 
"When we come to the other side there is some 
stone that reaches out. We crawl under it and we 
see wtQ^ down into the cafion." 

*'Do you want us all to come?" 

"No," replied Pedro sharply. "I want only 
one." 

"Then I shall go with you." 

"That shall be as you say." 

The lieutenant glanced at his men who now were 
all flushed and tired. Tom was wondering how 
Sam was faring at the place where he had been 
left, far down the side of the mountain. For 
several minutes the pathway had led downward 
and in places was so steep that the men were com- 
pelled to slide, clinging for safety to such projecting 
rodcs as they could seize. The garments of some 
already had been cut or torn and one man had 
narrowly escaped sliding over the border of the 
precipice. 

"Keep your eye on Pedro," warned Tom. **! 
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have no reason to think he is not all straight and 
he certainly wants the two hundred pesos, but 
he^ him pretty well covered with your gun. If he's 
ahead of you he can't shoot you in the back very 
well, any way." 

" I don't believe he wants to try anything of that 
kind," replied the heutenant confidently. "I'll 
leave the German here with you." 

When Pedro and the young oflBcer started on 
their climb aroimd the bend Wilhelm at once fol- 
lowed. 

As soon as he was aware of the action of the little 
German the lieutenant turned sharply and said: 
"You stay back there with the men." 

Wilhelm did not reply, but he apparently had 
no thought of abandoning his e£FoH to accompany 
the two men. 

"You go back there and stay with the men!" 
repeated the lieutenant sharply. 

The egression on Wilhehn's face had never 
been more frank and ehild-Iike than when he 
looked at the young hieutenant, but still stolidly 
he followed. 

Abruptly the lieutenant turned and mming his 
pistol at the German, he said slowly, "You do as 
I tell you!" 

"But I shall help you to find the place," persisted 
Wilhehn. 
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"You have helped. You have done enough. 
I'm not going to have any one behind me. You 
go back there where the men are or I shall have to 
help you." 

The lieutenant was not aware of the glance that 
passed between Pedro and the German and there- 
fore was satisfied when the latter turned and, 
apparently in sorrow, obeyed the directions which 
had been given him. 

At once Pedro led the way, sometimes com- 
pelled to crawl on his hands and knees and 
sometimes to cling to the rock for protection. The 
blind pathway had become mudi narrower now 
and for some reason the lieutenant remained at 
least ^n feet behind his guide. Again and again 
the yomig officer regretted that he had not brought 
Tom with him. Without knowing why, he was 
becoming fearful of his guide. And yet as he 
glanced down the sides of the precipice he was 
glad that Tom had been left behind. In spite of 
his difficulties the young officer resolutely followed 
the little Mexican. He seldom glanced behind 
him and did not once pause on his way. 

At last Pedro arrived at the final ascent. With 
difficulty the lieutenant followed him, declining 
the profifer of Pedro's hand when the latter had 
gained the rock directly above him. 

The one glance which he gave behind him when 
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he at last attained tlie spot he was seekmg, caused 
him to wonder how he would be able to make the 
return. However, it was sufficient for him for 
the present to attend to his immediate task, so 
he crawled eagerly across the rock in the direction 
in which Pedro preceded him. The Mexican now 
was peering over the border. Directly above him 
was the projecting shelf of rock, to which he had 
referred. It was impossible for any one hfere to 
stand erect. And there were moments too when 
the lieutenant was fearful that the weight of the 
two men upon the projecting shelf might loosen it. 
There was no question as to the fate which, in 
that event, would befall them. 

The thoughts of the eager young officer, how- 
ever, were instantly diverted when his companion 
in a low voice said: 

"You come here. Come queeck! You shall 
look down and you shall tell me what you see." 

Eagerly the lieutenant followed the suggestion 
and with difficulty crawled to a spot beside the 
guide from which to peer down into the depths 
far below him. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE VISION FBOM THE CLIFF 

A T FIRST all objects were dim to the eager 
/% gaze of the watching young oflScer. The 
^ J^ vastness of the great cafion and the tense 
silence that rested over the re^on were almost 
appalling. The only living object he beheld was a 
huge bird circling far below him, directly above 
one of the needles of the great mountain. 

Presently, however, individual objects became 
somewhat more distinct. There were lights and 
shades in the huge gulch, caused by the reflection 
of the rays of the sun, as they penetrated the depths. 
For a moment a feeling of intense loneliness swept 
over the heart of the watcher. The awf ulness of the 
scene upon which he was gazing rested upon him 
like a heavy and oppressive weight. He almost 
forgot the purpose for which he had crawled to the 
perilous spot. Then, far down the side of the 
cafion, on the opposite side, he discovered what 
seemed like a great pocket in the rodg^ slopes of 
the mountain. There was a large and apparently 
flat place, over which hung huge rocks. 
[Ml 
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The spot was impressive, as the lieutenant 
instantly decided it was a place on which fif ^ men 
at least might stand t(^ether. Whether there 
was a tnul leading to it from either direction he 
was unable to determine, but a small force in such 
a position would easily be able to hold bac^ an 
attacking party many times its nmnber. 

While he was looking steadily at the place he 
was startled when it seemed to him he could discern 
something moving across the rock. Was it a miui 
or a horse? It was well-ni^ impossible, he con- 
cluded quickly, for a horse to get into such a 
place of refuge. 

Steadily he watched and a littie later was con- 
vinced that he had been correct in his surmise. 
Other objects could be seen on the flat surface and 
they surely were moving. "Pedro, I see them!" 
he called to his companion; "I think you have 
done well." 

"I told you I would show you the place," re- 
sponded the Mmcan. 

"You have shown me all right. Now, if I 
could only be sure that the men I can see moving 
about on that rock are Villa and his bandits I 
should be satisfied. How can I know who they 
are?" 

"Because I told you." 

The lieutenant did not glance behind him while 
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he spoke because the sight before higi was so 
appealing that he could not turn away his eyes. 

His interest at that moment increased when he 
discerned a tiny curl of smoke rising from the rock 
which he was watching. Certainly there was 
some party that had sought refuge in the pocket. 
The young officer was becoming more and more 
excited. He did his utmost to count the objects 
before him. Through his field glasses he was able 
to discern them more distinctly and was convinced 
that what he saw was indeed a band of men, who, 
in apparent security, were moving about over the 
floor of the great pocket. Several minutes elapsed 
before he spoke again. 

"There are two or three dozen men down there, 
Pedro," he said at last. 

"St." 

"I would like to know if there are any more." 

Pedro did not reply. 

"How can we find out whether the men I am 
watching are the only ones there? Do you know 
whether there are any other pockets near by in 
which they might hide? For all I know they may 
have half a dozen strung along the trail." 

"That's not necessary. They do not need any 
help. Men who are in that place can fight off a 
thousand who come along the trail." 

"How are you going to get your two hundred 
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pesos, Pedro, if you do not show me the way to 
get Villa if he has hidden there?" 

"I did not say that you shall get him. I say: 
* You shall give me two hundred pesos if I show you 
where Villa hide.* Now I show you. You shall 
give me two hundred pesos." 

"You'll get yoiu- money all right." 

"Sure, I shall get my money, but I shall take 
liim now. I show you where Villa hide and now 
you pay me two hundred pesos." 

The lieutenant was silent a moment, as he became 
fully aware of the added peril in which he now was 
placed. The tones of Pedro's voice left no room 
to doubt that he was intensely in earnest. It 
would be impossible for the officer to secure his 
revolver before Pedro might be upon him and 
with one push send him over the edge of the prec- 
ipice. 

"But, Pedro," said the lieutenant at last, "how 
do I know that Villa is there? I cannot make 
him out through the glasses, and besides I never 
saw him." 

"I tell you he is there," replied Pedro, his voice 
sounding vei^ much like a growl. 

Convinced that he must use his utmost tact* 
the Ueutenant endeavoiired to speak lightly, as 
he said: 

"You'll get your money, Pedro, but I can't pay 
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you until I'm sure that Villa is down there on that 
rock. Tell me how I can find that out." 

"I have told you already." 

"Yes, you say he's there, but how do I know 
that you're not mistaken?" 

While he had been speaking the young officer 
had moved slowfy back from his dangerous posi- 
tion on the border. He was reUeved when on 
looking back he saw that hb companion was still 
lying where he had last seen him and that, appar- 
ently, he was not making any move to attack him. 
Nevertheless Pedro was uncomfortably close and 
the lieutenant was eager to move so far back from 
the edge of the precipice that, if a struggle took 
place, he would not be at a complete disadvantage. 
The rocky roof was so low, as has been said, that 
it was impossible for either the lieutenant or his 
shorter companion to stand erect. Assuming 
that his statement had been received by Pedro 
in good faith, the lieutenant soon gained a place 
beside the Mexican and said: 

"Pedro, tell me who those men are." 

"They are from Sonora." 

"And you are sure they are Villa's bandits?" 

"They foDow Villa." 

"How can you prove it?" 

"IfeHyou so." 

"Now, look here, Pedro," said the lieutenant 
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sharply — for <»n£dence had returned and he was 
no longer fearful of hb companion's ability to act 
treacherously, at least, at that time^— "you can't 
expect me to take your word only as proof that 
Villa is down there on that rock. I've got to see 
him. You'll have to take me where I can look 
down on them before I shall feel that you have 
earned your two hundred pesos." 

"You no pay?" demanded Pedro in a voice that 
was low and significant. 

"Of course I shall pay, and pay just as soon as 
I know that you have told me tlie truth." 

"You think I lie?" 

"I didn't say so at all." 

"What then you say?" 

*'AI1 1 say is that you may be mistaken. Your 
eyes are not much better than mine and even with 
my field glasses I am sure I cannot tell who is 
down there. Is there any trful that leads to the 
place where they are?" 

"How you think they get there if there is no 
trail?" demanded Pedro scornfully. **8i, there's 
a trail. It's a long trail and it is ver' narrow. If 
you try to go up that trail you get where Villa is." 

"Then how can I get where he is?" 

"I no tell you that," said Pedro, smiling slightly 
as he shook his head. "I show you where ViUa is. 
You pay me two hundred pesos." 
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"Yes, but I have got to know that Villa is 
there," answered the Keutenant sharply. "Is there 
a trail that goes around the cafion from here?" 

"There b, but it is one long trail." 

"How long?" 

"Fifteen miles." 

"I don't believe I can do it then, to-day — at 
least not before dark. And yet I must know surely 
that Villa is there." 

"Then if the gringo must know," said Pedro, 
derisively, "he can go on from here to a bridge." 

"To a what?" demanded the lieutenant. 

"To a bridge, a stone bridge. You cross right 
over the cafion." 

"Do you mean that some one built it?" 

"I do not. It is there always. Long before 
any man came to this mountain." 

"And it is wide enough for us to cross?" 

"Si; it is wide. You can cross." 

"I'm inclined to think," said the young officer, 
thoughtfully, "that my best plan is to send you 
back to where my men are waiting. You send 
word to Sam to go on one of the burros and take 
the rest of them back to the mine with him. I 
want Tom to come up here and I want all the other 
men to come with him, too." He knew he was 
running a risk in sending Pedro but it seemed 
ne^ssary. 
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**You want Wilhelm?" 

The lieutenant hesitated a moment before he 
said quietly: "You tell him to go back with Sam. 
He can look after the boy if any accident happens 
to him. The lad ought not to go alone." 

"I can tell him," assented Pedro, "but I 
think Wilhelm will come here." 

"Tell him to go with Sam," ordered the lieuten- 
ant angrily. "Now you go down the trail and 
tell the men who are there just what I have said 
to you." 

"You want them all to come queeck?" 

"I want them to start just as soon as you 
get there." 

Pedro said no more, and at once departed. 

The lieutenant watched him as he glided al- 
most snake-like in his movements, down the steep 
trail leading from the shelf on which he was lying. 
With the departure of the Mexican the sense of 
the great loneliness of the region returned with 
increasing force to the wwting officer. The si- 
lence was so tense that it seemed almost that he was 
able to feel it. Even the huge bird which he had 
seen circling in the depths below seemed almost 
like a companion; at the thought the lieutenant 
once more crawled to the border of the shelf and 
again peered down into the cafion. The bird; 
however, was no longer to be seen and the men tou 
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had withdrawn from sight. At all events the 
lieutenant was unable to discover in the great 
pocket any more moving objects; even the smoke* 
which he had seen a few moments before, now 
had disappeared. 

Resolutely he drew back from the border and 
summoned all the power of will he possessed to 
enable him to endure the delay whidi he knew 
must ensue before Pedro, bringing the others, 
could return. 
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CHAPTER Xni 

THE 8TONB BBtDQE 

THE conviction in the heart of the young 
lieutenant was that it was imperative for 
him to leara more concerning the men whom 
he had seen moving about over the great flat rock 
below him. Crawling back to the border of the 
cliff he decided to He there and keep a look-out 
for any activity on the part of the band which Pedro 
had declared to be made up of Villa's bandits. 
There was something fascinating in the sight 
although the young officer was unable to deter- 
mine whether or not the man whom he was so 
eager to capture was among them. 

The minutes passed slowly; the sun sank lower in 
the western sky. ^Already the shadows in the great 
gulch were lengthening and the coming of night 
would not long be delayed. The lieutenant was 
^oroughly tired from the tense strain through 
which he had passed. It had been long since he 
had slept, and food and water had not been pro- 
vided in large supplies. However, the determi- 
nation to learn more concerning Villa and his band 
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was so strong that even these things were in a 
measure ignored. 

The failure of Pedro to come back was now 
beginning to puzzle the young lieutenant. Soon 
it became a source of alann. Agfun he glanced at 
the sky> watching the course of the sun which 
seemed to be moving more rapidly. Still Pedro 
did not come. Now thoroughly alarmed, the 
lieutenant at last decided that he must go back 
to the place where he had left his companions, 
even though he should be compelled to go alone. 

Accordingly he crawled cautiously out ^m 
beneath the overhanging rock and at once started 
down the steep and narrow traD. The peril which 
threatened was now greater than when he hadmade 
the, ascent. If he should slip or a rock should 
give way beneath his feet there was danger that he 
might not be able to check himself and be thrown 
over the border cd the great precipice. 

In places the sides of the rocky cafion were 
exceedingly steep. At others, however, the slope 
was more gradual and as he glanced over the 
border the young officer was confident that there 
he might be able to check his fall if he fell. 

At that very moment, however, a small stone 

turned under his foot and in a moment he was 

thrown forward upon his hands and knees. 

Slipping, falling, sliding, he was thrown down the 
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steep trful until he came close to the border. How 
he stopped himself he afterward was unable fully to 
explain. Yet somehow he found himself with his 
hand grasping a projecting rock and his feet braced 
against a stone that was lying directly on the edge 
of the chasm. Indeed, he had alm<»t slipped ov^r 
the border. 

When he slowly made his way back to the triul 
the face of the young officer was ghastly and his 
hands were trembling as with ague. Had it not 
been for his spirit of strong determination he would 
have not heea able to continue on his way. Not 
even stopping to recover his breath he resolutely 
pushed forward. There was increasing caution 
now in his every movement but no mishap befell 
him. 

He was puzzled to understand why he did not 
meet the men whom Pedro was to simimon. 
Surely they must have started long before this 
time. Why then did he not hear the sounds of 
their coming? Perplexed by the delay and 
anxious for his safety, still the yoimg lieutenant 
increased his speed, in a measure unmindftil of 
the peril whidi threatened him. It was not 
long before he arrived at the place where he had 
left his companions. A glance was sufficient to 
convince Tiini that they were no longer there! 

The discovery was almost appalling. Where had 
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they gone? They could not have proceeded up 
the traO without meeting him and he was positive 
that no one had passed him in his descent. The 
burros, too, were all gone and only the remains of 
the hasty meal which the soldiers had prepared 
indicated the recent presence of any of his friends. 

For a few moments the young officer stood, 
listening intently and peering all about him in a 
vain hope of discovering his missing companions. 
In his heart there was a deep longing for Tom. 
The boy was so resourceful and courageous that 
his mere presence acted as a tonic, but not a sign 
of Tom's presence could he discover. The lieu- 
tenant hesitated, not knowing in which direction 
to turn. Should he go back to the rocky cliff 
and there await the coming of his friends? — or 
should he at once hasten down the steep mountain 
trail? For a brief time he stood undecided and 
then quickly tinned to make his way back to the 
spot from which he had recently come. 

He found that it was more difficult now for him 
to make his way up the steep side of the moimtain. 
In places he was compelled to crawl upon hb 
hands and knees and the difficidties which he had 
encountered before were now largely increased. 
He was tired too from his efforts and the accident 
which had befallen him, and he had had no food 
or water since he had started on his return. 
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At last, however, he stood once more on the 
rock which he had abandoned. As he gazed over 
the border he was unable to discover the presence 
of any men in the great pocket on the opposite 
side of the eaiion. He used his night glasses in 
the hope that he would be able to discern any 
moving forms. Confident, however, that the 
band had not departed, he strove to control his 
impatience and waited, lying prostrate upon the 
rock. At last the yoimg lieutenant, wearied by 
his efforts, fell asleep. 

It was broad daj^ight when he opened his eyes. 
Tliere was a feeling of oppression ia his heart 
because of the low-lying rode directly above him. 
For a moment he was unable to recall what had 
taken place or to explain just where he was or why 
he was there. Soon, however, he recollected the 
events of the preceding day and the ^cperiences 
through which he had passed. A little food was 
in his pockets and this he hastily ate. 

It was while he was busy in his repast that he 
suddenly ^recalled the bridge of rock across the 
cafion of which Pedro had spoken several times. 
According to hb recollection this bridge was a 
natural crossing which had remained when the 
waters or fires had worn away the rocky substance 
beneath it. If it was possible for him to go on and 
discover this bridge he might be able to cross to 
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the opposite side of the cafion. Doubtless there 
was a trail there also and it might be possible for 
him to ascertain who the men really were whose 
presence he had discovered the preceding day, 
by the aid of his field glasses. 

Although he was ignorant of the way, as well as of 
the natiu% of the path, he decided to move for- 
ward as rapidly as he could — with safety. He was 
not even positive that there was a trail leading to 
thb bridge, but he would soon know and also 
would discover other things which he was eager 
to learn. Aware now that there might be slippery 
places or that a slide might occur which would 
throw him over the border, his caution increased. 

To his delight the lieutenant discovered that the 
trail was not as difficult as the one up which he and 
Pedro had made their way. Steadily he moved 
forward, occasionally stopping to peer ahead or 
to glance across the great gulch to discover whether 
others were moving on the opposite side. The 
si^t of the chasm became still more awfid as he 
advanced. Although he was not climbing idl the 
way there were places in which it seemed to him 
that he was far above the shelter he had secured 
during the preceding night. The silence was 
ahnost unendurable. His ears throbbed and his 
breathing was becoming difficult. 

Still undismayed by his problems the young 
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officer resolutely turned and continued on his 
way. At first the trail seemed to lead away from 
the gulch toward another break in the mountain 
side. Before he arrived, however, he discovered 
that it tiu^ed back and once more he was following 
the border of the precfpice. Several other bends 
were also in the way, but of these the Ueutenant 
was not as fearful as of the awful space that ex- 
tended far below him and in every direction as far 
as he was able to see. 

The sun now had been up ahnost two hoiurs. As 
nearly as he was able to estimate the distance 
the heutenant thought that he must have gone 
two miles. Nor was he forgetful of the fact that 
he must return over the way by which he had ad- 
vanced. Again he stopped and peered all about 
him, looking eagerly for some indication of the 
bridge. He was still unable to discover it and 
his suspicion that Pedro had invented the story 
became stronger. 

Nevertheless the determined lieutenant pushed 
steadily forward. As he turned the bend aroxmd 
a huge rock he stopped abruptly when, not far 
ahead, he discovered the object for which he was 
searching. And it was a marvellous sight. Almost 
as if it had been carved by the hand of man it 
stretched in a perfect curve from one side of the 
cafion to the other, although it is true that in 
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this place tlie caAon was much narrower than at 
the spot where he had passed the night. His dis- 
covery instantly brought fresh coiu-age to the 
anxious officer and resolutely he pushed forward 
on his way. though he still moved with extreme 
caution. 

It was not long before he arrived at the place he 
was seeking. To his great joy he discovered that the 
trail led directly to the natural bridge and appar- 
ently there were no obstacles to his crossing to the 
opposite side. He was aware, that when he tried 
to cross he would be visible to men who might 
be watching, but as he himself had not seen any 
one since he had started on his morning climb he 
was hopeful that there would be no one to dispute 
his attempt. 

At once be stepped upon the rocky bridge, which 
apparently had approaches on each side, almost 
as if they had been set there for the safety of occa- 
sional travellers. It was a weird ejqierience to 
be high above the bottom of the cafion, apparently 
alone in the region, not knowing where his friends 
were, and aware that no one would be likely to 
learn of any mishap which might befall. 

Still undismayed he started across the bridge. 

He had reached the middle of the stony structure 

when suddenly he heard a shot. The startling 

sound was followed by several other reports, but 
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though he peered keenly all about him he was 
unable to discover smoke or anything to indicate 
the direction from which the sounds had come. 
Again the shots were heard and this time the Ueu- 
tenant realised that he was the target. Ha ielt 
a stinging pain and fell to the groimd. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

AN UNEXPECTED 'HELPER 

THE lieutenant, however, was not helpless. 
Instantly he leaped to his feet aware that 
his left arm had been hit by a bullet. A 
hasty investigation convinced him that he had not 
been seriously wounded. At that moment, how- 
ever, he again realised his peril in being exposed 
to view. Instantly dropping upon the ground 
he drew forth bandages from his first-aid kit 
with which he stopped the flow of blood. In- 
deed, he now was, convinced that he was suffering 
from only a slight flesh-wound and in no danger of 
bleeding to death. 

From the position in which he was lying he was 
able to look all about him. But he saw nothing 
except the bleak and broken sides of the towering 
mountains. When he turned and glanced behind 
him the surface of the moxmtain there was sim- 
ilar to the one in front of him. Apparently he 
was not able to discover any spot which might be 
a hiding place for his foes. And yet the shots 
had not been imaginary. At last he held up a part 
of his cap above the edge of the rock behind which 
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he was lying. Instantly shots were heard from 
behind him. There was no mistake concerning 
the direction from which they had come. It was 
plain now that he was between the fires of two 
parties. It was impossible for him to turn and at 
the same time difficult for him to advance. At 
that very moment, however, he discovered a half- 
dozen men on the mowitain-side in front of him. 
The yowig officer now was almost desperate. 
As yet he had not fired a shot in return. Doubtless 
his enemies were aware that he was armed and for 
that reason had not dared to approach the spot 
where he had fallen. Their plan must, be, he 
concluded, to wait for him to show signs of life, 
and, if he failed to do so, they would then cross 
the bridge in search of the gringo who had dared 
to invade their territory. It might be that they 
would wait until darkness had fallen and then 
come and "get" him, as General Pershing had been 
ordered to "get Villa." 

TTiere was time now for the lieutenant to regret 
the recklessness which had drivoi him forward. 
Even yet, however, in the midst of his difficulty, 
he was not ready to abandon hope or to give up 
thou:ghts of escape. When he was certain that 
the Mexicans were not coming to the place where 
he was lying he tried more coolly to think out what 
his next move must be. How had they known he 
Ill«l 
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was there? Why had they foUowed him? For 
he was persuaded that all through his climb 
of the steep and difficult trail they must have fol- 
lowed him. Suddenly he recalled the statement 
of Pedro, that there was another path which he had 
urged him to take in preference to the one he had 
followed. He recalled also the prejudice of the twin 
brothers and how he had been led to follow their 
advice. He almost wished that he had not yielded to 
their persuasions. At all events he now foimd 
himseU in the most difficult position which had 
confronted him since he had left the American 
border. 

In silence the young officer remained lying upon 
the rocky bridge. He was watchful all the time, 
for the approach of anyone h-om the front or rear. 
The hours passed slowly. The sun had sunk low 
in the western sky and the silence that surroimded 
the region was unbroken. At that moment, 
however, he was aware that some one was walking 
upon the bridge. He heard the sound of small . 
stones pushed by the feet of the approaching 
person. Soon he discerned a man walking 
toward him. He was holding in both hands what 
was supposed to be — what at one time had been — 
a white flag. 

It was evident that he was not searching for 
trouble. 

[IWJ 
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Still the lieutenant did not move. Intently 
he watched the man who was now walking boldly 
and upright on the rocky bridge. Were there 
enemies approaching from the opposite side also? 
Glancing hastily behind him he was unable to see 
any one, so he instantly turned to watch the 
strange movements of the man who was ap- 
proadbing. 

He was soon convinced that there was something 
familiar ih the man's figure. Indeed, as he came 
nearer, the lieutenant was astonished to discover 
that the approaching man was Wilhelm! What 
could it mean? How had Wilhelm gained the op- 
posite side of the cafion? Was he coming now in 
an unfriendly spirit, in spite of tiie white flag be 
was carrying? Wilhelm solemnly advanced to 
the spot where the yoimg officer was lying. 

"Are you hurt?" he asked. 

"I was hit in the arm." 

"Why were you shot?" 

"You know more about that than I do, I guess, 
Wilhelm," answered the lieutenant somewhat 
bitterly. 

"I did not shoot," said the German solemnly. 

"Were you with the man when he shot?" 

"I'm tdling you I did not shoot>" said Wilhelm 
in his blandest tones. 

"What are you doing here?" 
(1171 
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"I came to see if I can help you." 

"Where are the Mexicans?" 

"I do not know." 

"Haven't you seen any?" 

"I have left Pedro far down the trail. I came 
by tije upper trail when we found that you have 
left the place where you wei% to stay untO we came 
back." 

"Why did you come?" 

Ignoring the question, Wilhelm said, "I shall 
now go back with you." 

"Back where?" 

"I shall go back with you over the trail." 

"Do you mean the same side I came up?" 

*' Yes, that is the side for you to take." 

"Where are my men? Where is Tom? Where 
is Sam?" inquired the lieutenant eagerly. 

"I shall take you to them." 

"Yes, but where are they?" 

"I shall take you to them," repeated Wilhelm 
stolidly. 

"Are Villa and his bandits on the other side of 
the caflon? Were they the men who were in that 
pocket I saw?" 

"Pedro will show you what you shall see. Now 
you shall come with me and I shall take you back." 

"Yes, but back wheie?" 

**I shall take you back." 
[US] 
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"If I stand up here will I be shot at?" 

"There is no one to shoot," answered Wilhelm 
blandly as he turned and waved his hand first at 
one side and then at the other. 

"You will not forget that I am armed." 

"I shall not forget," answered Wilhelm simply. 
"You shall come with me and I shall help you 
down the trail. You have been wounded," he 
added, for the first time aware of the shot whidi 
had grazed the arm of the officer, "^lall I help 
you? Is it serious?" 

"No, it is not serious," answered the lieutenant, 
"and I do not know that you need to help me. 
Still you might see if this bandage is all jight," 
Without rising, the lieutenant held up his arm 
while Wilhelm solemnly inspected the wound. 
After the German had readjusted the bandage 
he said, "I do not think you will su£Fer much. 
You shall be able to follow me and I shall help 
you when you need help." 

"All right then, I'll go back with you. You go 
ahead of me." 

"Yes, I shall lead the way," answered Wilhdm, 
apparently imaware of any suspicion in the mind 
of his companion. 

At first Wilhehn suggested that the lieutenant 
should pass in advance and that he would follow, 
but the determined manner of the young officer 
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and his declaration that he preferred to go behind, 
and perhaps also the display of the pistol in his 
unwounded hand, had a salutary effect. At all 
events the lieutenant arose, and, striving to appear 
unmindful of the presence of any foes, at once 
turned and followed Wilhelm as he slowly led the 
wj^ back to the trail over which the lieutenant 
had come. 

The progress of the two men was slow and at 
times painful for the Heutenant. It was difficult 
for him to hold himself by one hand in certain 
places. Still he did not complain and whenever 
Wilhelm offered to assist him he promptly declined 
his aid. Wilhehn was silent most of the time, 
although he declared in response to the eager 
questions of his companion, that he was sure 
Pedro had not found any of the bandits on the 
oppoate side of the cafion. Even when at last 
they approached the shelf where the heutenant 
had spent the preceding ni^t, Wilhelm was still 
positive in his statement that there was no one 
there. 

When they reached the familiar spot, however, 
in the light which now was becoming dim, the lieu- 
tenant suddenly espied some one standiog behind 
a huge rock near the trail. Why was the man 
hiding? If he was a friend it would not be necea* 
sary for him to hide. On the other hand, if he 
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was an enen^> what had he to fear in the coming 
of only one? In the mind of the young officer 
there was a conviction that if one man was there, 
doubtless others were not far away. Continually 
on his guard, he still followed WUhelm, who ap- 
parently was imaware of the discovery which his 
companion had made. 

Suddenly the fears of the young officer increased 
when he detected two other men also hiding behind 
near-by rocks. It was impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Wilhelm had been leading him 
into the presence of his enemies. Somewhat 
bitterly the young officer recalled the promise of 
the Mexican to locate the hiding-place of Villa 
and his bandits, and now he himself was the one 
to be caught in the midst of the foes who were 
awaiting his coming. 

"We shall be safe now," said Wilhelm in his 
gentlest tones. 

The lieutenant did not respond and still was 
watching the men whom he saw standing behind 
the rocks. There was somethiog strange in their 
attitude. Apparency they were not fearful of 
being discovered, for their heads were within plain 
sight. Why then had they sought the refuge of 
the rock? 

For a moment the lieutenant hesitated, while he 
glanced keenly behind him and then again peered 
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intently down the traQ before him. He recalled 
tliat the tradE bent 'round a huge rock not far 
below the place where he then was standing. 
Ferh{4>s his best plan would be to dart ahead 
and though the trail there was steep he might be 
able to advance beyond the rock and gain such a 
start over the others that they might not be able 
to overtake him if they should follow. 

Acting promptly upon the idea the lieutenant 
suddenly leaped ahead and, before Wilhelm was 
fully aware of what was occurring, had gained the 
shelter of the great rock only a few yards away. 
Still he was able to hear sounds from behind him 
that were ominous. It was plain that the men 
there were talking in angry tones to Wilhehn who 
had permitted the gringo to slip past him. At 
that moment, however, the yoimg officer was more 
startled by the soimds which came from the path 
before him; instantly he turned to discover the 
cause of this fresh alarm. 
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CHAPTER XV 

TWO BANDS 

IT WAS plain that men were approaching from 
below. The lieutenant heard their voices 
distinctly and the rattling of stones as they 
moved up the rough pathway. Evidently they 
were not afraid of having their presence discovered. 
The very confidence which they displayed was 
in itself an added catise of alarm. 

Beset now before and behiad, he realised the 
peril iQ which he was placed. What was he to do? 
There was no time for delay and yet it was im- 
possible for him to decide whether he should 
retreat or advance. Soon the men were visible 
as they came up the path. For one brief moment 
the lieutenant was almost persuaded that his 
own men were coming to his aid. Soon, however, 
he observed Pedro in advance and realised that 
his own followers were nowhere near. 

His fears increased when he saw that Pedro was 

followed by several men. Indeed, as the Mexican, 

who was leading the way, approached the Ueu- 

tenant the expression on his face suddenly became 
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fierce. It was obvious also from the glances which 
they cast upon the man before them that Pedro's 
foUowers were angry. 

"Where are my men, Pedro?" called the lieu- 
tenimt. 

"I do not know where gringos are." 

The Mexican was sullen and was looking down 
at the ground. In a moment, however, there was 
a call to Pedro from above and quickly the little 
Mexican advanced upon the lieutenant. 

"Give me your gun," he demanded as he ex- 
tended his hand. 

At that moment the lieutenant saw that the men 
whom he had left on the shelf were now approach- 
ing from behind it. For an instant he hesitated. 
He quickly realised, however, how helpless he 
would be in the hands of the angry crowd, even 
if he should retain his weapon. On the other 
hand it might be possible to mollify their feelings 
and ia a moment he decided upon the course he 
would follow. 

Extending his pistol and turning to Pedro the 
lieutenant said quietly, "You ought not to ask 
me for that, Pedro." 

"But I want it." 

"I don't blame you, but it isn't quite fair to ask 
me to give you the only thing I have to help me 
defend myself. Besides," he added, "I have been 
[IM] 
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wounded and you have nothing to fear trom me 
any way." 

Pedro glanced indifferently at the wounded 
arm whidi the lieutenant extended, but he made 
no response. In a moment the Mexican and 
Wilhelm had withdrawn somewhat from their 
companions and in low tones were talking earnestly 
together. The interest of the young officer in 
the conference was keen. What were the two 
men planning to do? Would they hold him pris- 
oner, or would they permit him to proceed on 
his journey alone? 

Doing his utmost to appear indifferent, the lieu- 
tenant glanced only occasionally at the two men. 
The young officer was brave, but as he watched 
them conversing he was not entirely able to con- 
ceal the fears which beset him. 

At last Pedro again turned and, approaching 
the lieutenant, said: "You come with me." 

"Where?" 

"I shall show you." 

"What do you want me to do?" 

"I want you to come." 

"Yes, but what for?" 

"I tell you I shall show you," retorted Pedro 

angrily. At that moment the lieutenant glanced 

again behind him and noticed that the Mexicans 

who had followed him were listening eagerly to 
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the words which Pedro was speaking. Convinced 
that it was impossible for him to escape — ^for the 
trail now was held both before and behind him 
— for a moment he tried desperately to decide just 
what would be his best course of action. If he 
was a prisoner, as he believed himself to be, there 
was nothing to be gained by prolonging the 
interview. On the other hand there was a bare 
possibility that by assuming a bolder attitude he 
might demand his release and the men might per- 
haps let him go. Acting upon tliis impulse the 
lieutenant said sharply: 

"Pedro, I'm not going with you." 

"Yes, you go," answered Pedro, his black eyes 
shining, a sneer appearing on his face as he spoke. 

"But where do you want me to go? I don't 
tmderstand." 

"You shall. You shall come with me and I 
shall show you." 

The boldness of the young officer was most^ 
in his manner. He knew how desperate his plight 
was and how impossible it would be for him to 
escape in either direction. 

Hesitating only a moment and then saying 
quietly, "I'm willing to go with you, Pedro," he 
at once turned and followed the Mexican as he 
led the way. 

He was aware that the other Mexicans now were 
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in line behind him, Pedro being the onfy one in 
advance. Presently, however, Wilhehn forced 
his way past the young o6Scer and took a position 
directly behind that of Pedro, who evidently was 
the leader of the entire band. 

Slowly the winding force made its way up the 
narrow trail. They passed the shelving rock 
from which the lieutenant had peered down ujwn 
the men in the pocket on the opposite side of the 
cafion. There was no halt made, however, and 
the entire party proceeded slowly on its way 
until it arrived at the natural stone bridge which 
extended across the deep guldi. 

The men had advanced but a short distance 
upon the bridge when at a word of command 
from Pedro, every one stopped and looked intently 
in one^ direction, toward the opposite side of the 
cafion. 

The lieutenant was unable to restrain a start 
when suddenly some one in the company blew 
a sharip, loud blast on a horn. The astonished 
young oflBcer quickly realised that the entire 
band now was looking toward one spot on the side 
of the big mountain opposite. The echoes re- 
sounded again and again until they gradually 
faded away in the far distant depths of the cafion. 

At that moment a clear answer came from some 
one, whom the lieutenant was unable to see, on 
[1271 
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the side of tlie mountain which they were facing. 
As soon as the blast was heard Pedro gave the word 
and the entire band once more resumed their ad- 
vance. They moved more rapidly now and it 
was plun that they w&e confident that friends 
were not far away. Directly across the stone 
bridge the heutenant moved with the bandits, 
and when they all had crossed he saw plainly on 
the side of the bleak mountain a pathway that 
was even more conspicuous than the one up which 
they had come. 

Turning to their right the entire party pro- 
ceeded along the trail which now led downward, 
and not more than a half-hour had elapsed before 
the lieutenant saw before him the pocket with 
the great shelving rock upon which he had pre- 
viously, through his field glasses, discovered the 
Mexicans. For a moment he turned and glanced 
behind him. Directly across the chasm was the 
rock under which he himself had spent the preced- 
ing night. 

It all seemed like part of a dream. Why was 
he here? Who were the men about him? What 
would they do with him? He resolutely concealed 
his fears and quietly followed Pedro who was still 
leading the force. 

He had come to look for Villa, a man whom 
he had never seen, but whose pictures were familiar 
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to him. Soon he would know whether or not the 
detested bandit was hiding in the pocket toward 
which he was moving. A halt was called when 
the men arrived at the pocket in the trail. The 
spot was larger than the lieutenant had believed. 
Indeed, it had the appearance of having been cut 
by the hand of man. There was a rocky floor, 
which was ahnost as level as a well-laid floor in 
a house. 

The lieutenant, however, was not permitted to 
remain long in this place, for Pedro soon came 
to him and said: 

"You shall come with me." 

"Where?" 

"I shall show you. I tell you many times I 
shall show you. Why you ask every time, where 
I go? You shall wait and you shall see." 

It was with a heavy heart that the lieutenant 
followed the Mexican who now conducted him 
to what proved to be a great room in the rock 
directly in the rear of the place where they had 
first halted. Ji the pocket had appeared to be 
carved by man even more so seemed the room in 
which he now found himsdf. It was a circular 
chamber, not more than twenty-flve feet in diam- 
eter. On the floor were scattered Indian blan- 
kets, and on the walls were hanging shawls and 
trinkets which plainly had been made by Mexicans. 

[189] 
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On a low couch in the back part of the room lay 
a man, who instantly raised himself upon his 
elbow and glared at the approaching visitors. 

To the surprise of the lieutenant he saw that a 
heavy blac^ moustadie, black hair, and piercing 
black eyes marked the man before him as one 
strongly like the pictures he had seen of the 
famous bandit. Was he in the presence of Villa? 
The weird expression of anger in the eyes of the 
man, who plainfy was suffering, increased the 
alarm of the young officer, but resolutely control- 
ling himself he quietly faced the stranger who 
now was trying to lift himself hi^er on the couch. 

In Spanish he ordered Pedro to come near him. 
Then followed in low tones a conversation which 
the lieutenant was unable to overhear. Frequently 
the sick (or wounded) man turned and glared at 
the young American who was well aware that he 
was the subject of conversation between the two 
men. Doubtless his fate depended i^Ktn the 
directions which the wounded man might give. 

Five minutes passed during which the con- 
versation was rapid and unbroken. At the expi- 
ration of that time, Pedro turned once more to 
the lieutenant and said: 

"You shall follow me." 

Relieved in a measure by the order, for the 
lieutenant was glad to be out of the presence of 
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tiie man whose eyes blazed with hatred, he obedi- 
ently followed Pedro, and a moment later was 
siuprised to find that Wilhelm also was following 
close behind. 

The young officer was conducted around the 
rocky projection until he came to what evidently 
was another opening in the mountain. It was 
useless for him to protest, so he quietly followed 
the instructions which Pedro gave him. When 
they arrived at the door, Pedro stopped and 
peered over the edge of the trail, after which he 
once more turned and glared at the young Ameri- 
can. 

Aware of the implied threat, for the precipice 
was sheer, and without a break for at least one 
hundred and fifty feet below him, the young 
lieutenant did not flinch, although his fears 
returned in full force. 

Why had Wilhelm joined them? There was no 
answer to the question and the young officer 
now was aware that he was almost completely in 
the power of the two men. 
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A PRKONER 

THE lieutenant noticed as he entered the 
little room that it was strangely furnished. 
A cot stood in one corner, a rude table 
was in the centre, and a Mexican rug was on the 
floor. There was even a washstand — a very rare 
article of fmiiiture in the region. 

As soon as the young officer had been thrust 
within the room the door was closed and barred 
behind him. Not a word had been spoken. There 
was still sufficient light to enable him to see the 
objects in the room, and the window, which was 
not much more than a hole which had been cut 
in the rode. Bars of iron were outside the window 
and in the dim light, which still came from the 
cafion, presented a weird appearance. 

The silence that pervaded the region was al- 
most appalling. For a moment the intrepid young 
soldier feared that his nerve was aboUt to desert 
him. He was even fearful that he might call aloud 
for help or beat his hands against the iron bars. 

Soon, however, he regained his self-control 
and seated himself on the cot. Calmly he tried 
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to think over the events which had befallen him, 
but there was slight hope in anything he oould 
recollect. He longed for the presence of the twin 
brothers. Tom's cheery voice and hopeful words 
■would be doubly valuable now, if only he were 
■with him. What had befallen his own men, and 
vrhether or not Peter was still with them were 
perplexing questions, for which he could find no 
solution. Without doubt they did not know where 
lie was nor the peril into which he had fallen. 
In his depression the young lieutenant for a 
moment believed that they never would find him. 
He was tired, hungry, and thirsty, and his wound 
was causing him intense pain. 

Resolutely arousing himself the young soldier 
declared, "This will never do," He had spoken 
aloud, although there was no one — so he thought — 
to hear his words. At that moment, however, 
his attention was called to a rattling of the heavy 
door. Hie massiVe structure swung back and 
Wilhelm entered the room. The German took 
no pains to bar or even to close the door behind 
him. His apparent carelessness was forgotten 
when the lieutenant discovered that Wilhelm 
had brought water in a large calabash. The thirsty 
prisoner drank long of the discoloured water, 
which, in other circumstances, would have repelled 
him. 
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WOh^ni then bolted the door behind him and 
advanced to the cot as he said: 

"You lie here." 

"What for?" 

"I shall bind up your arm." 

"Do you know how?" 

Wilhelm disdfuned to reply but, for some reason 
which he could not explain, the lieutenant was 
convinced that his visitor was able to do what he 
had offered to do. Indeed, when Wilhelm laid 
bare the wound and skilfully washed it out, and 
then bound around it the dean bandages which he 
had brought with him, the confidence of the soldier 
speedily returned. In spite of the heutenant's 
efforts Wilhelm at first was not inclined to talk. 
He growled or remained silent when the lieutenant 
asked quiestions concerning the fate which was to 
befall him. ' Gradually, however, the German 
abandoned his sullen manner and with ever-in- 
creasing willingness replied to the rapid questions 
of hb prisoner. 

*'I feel better now, Wilhelm,*' said the lieutenant 
as he arose and walked about the room. 

"Yes, you feel better," repeated the German. 
"I told you I shall fix you up." 

"But what are you keeping me here for?" 

**I do not know. It may be that they shall 
want some ransom." 

[IM] 
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Startled as the lieutenant was by the suggestion, 
which heretofore had not occurred to him, he said: 
**That's the way you Germans have, you march 
into Belgium and lay the whole country waste 
and then, after you have d^royed their property, 
you tell the poor people that they must buy 
their freedom with money." . 

"It is mrf so," replied Wilhelm. "You shall read 
the right pap«^ and you shall learn the truth/' 

"I do read the right papers and I know the 
truth," answered the lieutenant sharply. "I 
know more than I wish I did. When the European 
War first broke oift my sympathies were not very 
strong for one side or the other, but when I 
learned of the dastardly deeds of the German 
army in Belgium and northern France, it didn't 
take me long to make up my mind that the Frendi- 
men were right when they called the German 
soldiers 'Soches' " 

"You do not read the right papers. The papers 
you read are full of lies for which the Englanders 
pay much gold." 

"Who told you that?** 

"Every German in America knows that." 

"How does he kno\i it?" 

"Because our papers say so." 

"That's good," laughed the lieutenant scorn- 
fully. "All papers are liars except yours." 
[135] 
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"That's so." 

"WUhelm," demanded the lieutenant sharply, 
"who was the man I saw just now in that other 
cave?" 

"You shall not be told." 

"Do you know who it is?" 

"I know," replied Wilhelm snnply, "but I 
shall not tell you who it is." 

"It is Villa." 

"I shall not say." 

"I believe it is," said the young soldier eagerly. 

"It would do you no good to know, and so I 
shall not say." 

"Wilhelm," demanded the lieutenant, "are you 
a German spy?" 

For a moment the gentle maimer of the German 
changed abruptly. He instantly stood erect and 
turned sharply upon his questioner, but hb lips 
were sealed. 

"I do not know whethet- you are or not. You 
have helped me any way," said the lieutenant 
not unkindly, as he Mt of his wounded tarn. 
"What I can't understand is why you people 
stand up for Germany the way you do." 

'But Germany has been attacked," answered 

Wilhelm stolidly. "She shall defend herself against 

her enemies. England is jealous of Grennany and 

all her people are trying to stop the Germans from 
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beating them at their own trade. When I was in 
England I found that the Englanders were stamp- 
ing *made in Germany' on some of their goods 
because they knew that the world much preferred 
German wares." 

"That's a good one," laughed the lieutenant, 
"but you dpn't answer my question. Why is it 
that you and men like you who are driven out of 
Germany and come over here to get rid of the 
very things you hate, just as soon as war is declared 
throw up your hats for the country you were glad 
to leave and the Kaiser who rules with a rod of 
iron?" 

"The Kaiser is a great man," answered Wilhelm 
solemnly. "All the German people love him 
whether they are in Germai^^ or in Mexico." 

"They don't know enough to do anything dif- 
ferent," retorted the lieutenant. "They have 
been trained since they were babies to believe 
that the Kaiser was the greatest man in the 
universe." 

"He is." 

"It's hopeless," said the lieutenant. "You 
can't listen to reason and I don't believe you know 
just why you act the way you do." 

"The Kaiser is one great man. If he were to 
give up you would see that the German people 
would make him go back. If Germany is to have 
[XS71 
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a president, the Kaiser will be the first President 
of Germany." 

"You're like a lot of rubber stamps," declared 
the young soldier. "You txJk like parrots. You 
say just what you're taught and told to say and 
shut your eyes to the awful things into which the 
Kaiser is leading his army." 

"I would lay down my life for the Kaiser any 
day," said Wilhelm solemnly. 

"Why?" demanded the lieutenant. "You 
didn't like Germany, you said you didn't. You 
own up that you liked to live in England better." 

"But the Englanders will not permit me to live 
in England." 

"According to your own words they permitted 
you to live there ten years. I think they drove 
you out because they thought you were a spy." 

"They did not. I told you I am not a man who 
has any country to call his own." 

"Then why do you stand up for the Kaiser and 
all that he's doing?" 

Wilhelm shook his head as he said in the same 
monotonous voice in which he had spoken before: 

"The Kaiser is the greatest man in the world. 
AU the world is against him because they are jeal- 
ous of Germany." 

"Well I hope you won't get us into the war 
anyway." 
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"It will not be Germany that will get you into" 
the war, but England." 

"I believe," retorted the lieutenant scornfuUy» 
"that the most of your feeling is not a love for 
Germany, but a hatred of England." 

"But England began the war." 

"There you go again," said the lieutenant 
hopelessly. "You travel around and 'round in 
a circle and you argue just like a woman." 

"But I'm right," said Wilhelm in his soft voice, 
that for a moment again aroused the anger of the 
young soldier. Never before had he met any one 
who was so persistent and so smug in his confi- 
dence that what he said was the essence of all 
truth. 

It was apparent to the lieutenant, however, 
that for a time at least he was safe. Just why 
he had been confined in the room was not evident, 
although the suggestion of Wilhelm concerning a 
ransom was a possible explanation for his captiue. 
It was nearly dark now and Wilhelm departed, 
explaining that he would return in a brief time. 

True to his word the German again entered 
the room after a half hour had elapsed and brought 
with him a dish of beans and another calabash of 
water. 

"There you go again," said the lieutenant when 
he received the food from the hand of his visitor. 
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''Beans for breakfast, beans for dinner, beans 
for supper." 

"You should be glad to get some beans." 

*'Yes, I'm glad to have them, for I'm hungry 
enough to eat almost anything." 

True to his word the lieutenant made a hearty 
supper of the despised beans and soon after the 
departure of Wilhelm — who once more closed and 
carefully barred the door as he went out — sought 
the cot in the comer. 

Stretdiing himself upon it the young officer 
found that it was impossible for him to sleep. His 
arm once more was paining him and the exciting 
events through which he had recently passed came 
trooping before his mind and prevented him from 
slewing. At last, after the lapse of two hours, 
the lieutenant turned on his side and resolved to 
forget his recent exciting experiences. 

At that moment, however, he heard what he felt 
sure was a tapping at the barred window. When 
the noise was repeated he eagerly leaped from his 
couch and in the dim light advanced to the spot 
whence the unexpected -sound had come. 
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A PAINT HOPE 

AT FIRST, in the dim light, the lieutenant 
was unable to discover any one near the 
barred window. In a moment, however, 
a man stepped out from the shadow of the wall 
and the young officer thought he recognised Pedro. 
The stranger, however, immediately stepped back 
within the shadows and remained silent several 
minutes. The prisoner had not withdrawn from 
the position he had taken and was gratified a 
few minutes later when once more he saw the 
man step forward and this time he was positive 
that his surmise had been correct. Pedro was 
standing before him. 

/'What do you want, Pedro?" called the lieu- 
tenant in a low voice. For an instant he thought 
the Mexican was about to fiee from the place, 
but after a brief silence Pedro apparently was 
relieved at discovering that his presence was not 
recognised by others. 

"You want to get out?'* whispered the Mexican. 

"You know I do," said the lieutenant eagerly. 

"Maybe I help you." 
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"How can you do it? There are bars at the 
windows and the door is padlocked." 

"Maybe I help you. How mooch you pay?** 

"I'll pay you all it's worth," 

"How mooch you pi^?" 

"How much do you want?" 

"Two hundred pesos." 

"That's all right," said the lieutenant eagerly. 
"If you'll get me out of this hole and safely back 
with my friends I'll see that you get two hundred 
pesos." 

"I shall get you out." The Mexican was 
eager now and the outlines of his dark face 
were plainly visible as he pressed closely against 
tlie iron bars. 

"When will you do it?** 

"That I cannot say." 

"But I don't want to stay here any longer,'* 
protested the oflScer. 

"I shall help you out when I shall find some 
chance." 

"How will you do it?" 

"I shall help you," repeated the Mexican. 

"Yes, but how will you help me?" 

**You shall see. I can't tell you more now. 
You will pay two hundred pesos?" 

"Yes. Yes. I'll pay you two hundred pesos 
if you'll get me safely back among my friends." 
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Without another word Pedro departed speedily 
and was lost to sight as he turned the corner of 
the huge rock. 

For a brief time the young lieutenant stood 
watching the spot where the bandit had dis- 
appeared. Somehow he believed that the Mexican 
would return, but as Pedro did not come back 
he soon resumed his place upon the couch. The 
possibility of escaping had so thrilled htm that 
for a long tame he was imable to sleep. He thought 
of the various projects which the Mexican might 
employ in his release. Hb thoughts, too, turned 
to the wounded man whom he had seen in the 
other cave. Was the sufferer the leader of the 
bandits? If he was, the lieutenant was well 
aware how desperate the plight of the bandit 
chieftain must be, for he too was not immindful 
of the treacherous nature of his companions. And 
Pedro, — could he be trusted? 

At last the lieutenant fell asleep and thoughts 
of his own hardships and even of the possibility 
of escape were forgotten. When he awoke, the 
morning light was flooding the rocky room. Quick- 
ly aware of his predicament, the prisoner hastily 
arose from hb couch. His arm was badly swollen 
and was more painful than on the preceding even- 
ing. The thought of the possibility of escape, 
however, served to stroigthen the heart of the 
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wounded young officer and he was eager for some 
indication from Pedro that the interview of the 
preceding evening was real. Having been disarmed 
when captured he now was without any means of 
defending himself in case of attack. HowevA-, the 
words which Pedro had spoken came back to him, 
especially the "two hundred pesos." Just where 
he could secure that amount of money the heu- 
tenant did not know, but so eager was he to rejoin 
his recent companions that he hopefully declared 
to himself that the money would be found some- 
where or somehow. It was not long before the 
prisoner again heard the rattling of the padloek 
and a moment later the door swung open and 
Wilhelm entered with a dish of beans. 

"Good morning, Wilhelm," said the lieutenant 
cheerfully. "I hope you haven't forgotten that 
I like beans." 

"I have some beans," said Wilhelm simply. 

" Good. I have three articles of diet," laughed 
the yoimg officer. "First I have beans, then I 
have more beans and then I have still more 
beans. I shall be ashamed to look a bean in the 
face when I get home. Where is Pedro?" he de- 
manded abruptly. 

Wilhelm shook his head and did not speak,' as 
he handed the lieutenant the breakfast which he 
had brought. 
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**Wilhelm," said the officer presently, "do you 
like beans?" 

"I do not know," replied Wilhelm. "I eat 
beans, but I do not know whether or not I like 
them." 

" You are like me. Do you like pesos better than 
you do beans?" 

The quiet, little German glanced quickly at the 
n\an, but he did not speak. 

"Do you like -pesos better than you do beansf" 
again demanded the lieutenant. 

"I like pesos," replied Wilhelm solemnly. 

"I'm glad to hear it. K you'll get me out of this 
place and lead me safely back to camp I'll see that 
you get two hundred pesos." 

Wilhelm's face was still expressionless but the 
steady gaze wil3i which he looked upon the man 
before him plainly indicated his interest in the offe*. 
"How can I know that I shall get the two hundred 
pesos?" the German demanded. "How can I 
be sure that I will get the money?" 

"You have my word for it." 

"Will Pedro get the same?'* 

It was the turn of the lieutenant to glance keenly 
at his visitor and he smiled slightly as he said, "If 
Pedro gets me out of this place before you do, Ae'll 
get the two hundred pesos. If you get me out 
first, then you'h have the mon^." 
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"Yes, I understand, but how wM it be if 
Pedro and I, both together, help you out of this 
place?" 

"You'll each of you get one hundred pesos." 

"No, we shall have two hundred pesos then, 
the same for eadi of us," said Wilhelm stolidly 
as he shook his head. 

"All right," said the desperate young officer. 
"Have it your own way. I'll give two hundred 
pesos to either one of you who gets me out of here 
alone, or if you both help at the same time 1*11 
give you four hundred pesos; that will be two 
hundred for each of you." 

" I do not think I can get you out," said Wilhelm. 

"All right then, you don't get the two hundred 
pesos." 

" But there is some help I might give," continued 
Wilhehn, 

"What is that?" 

"It may be that I mi^ get the Sloane twins 
to do something." 

"So you might," said the lieutenant quickly. 
"Where are they?" 

Wilhelm shook his head. 

"Don't you know where they are?" 

"I shall find them." 

"Good. I believe that's the best plan yet. 
You get word to them and if they come and take 
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me away from here I'll pay you just the same as 
if you had led me to the place where they are." 

Wflhehn said uo more and soon departed from 
the cave, locking the door as he passed out of the 
room. 

The time dragged; the impatience of the young 
ofiicer steadily increased. The silence of the place 
was distressing. Not a sound from the outer 
Tvorld came in through the barred windows. At 
times he felt that he must call to the men whom 
he believed to be near, but, aware of the fruit- 
lessness of such an attempt, he soon abandoned 
the thought. When at last the noon-hour came 
it was Pedro who brought beans, more beans and 
still more beans. 

The Mexican was disinclined to share the repast 
and replied in few words to the questions which 
the Ueutenant eagerly asked. 

"Do you know where Wilhelm is?" inquired the 
lieutenant at last. 

"I think Wilhelm has gone." 

"Gone! Where has he gone?" 

"I shall not say." 

'*Do you know?" 

"I shall not say," again asserted Pedro. "If 
Wilhelm shall try what you gringos say — ^what is 
it, 'double-cross'? — then I shall see that Wilhelm 
gets what he deserves." 
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As he spoke, the dark ^es of the Mexican 
flashed angrily and his rage increased when the 
lieutenant laughed at the suggestion of the stolid 
little German "double-cross&ig" the more expe- 
rienced Pedro. 

"Tell me," he said, "who that man is that I 
saw in the other cave." 

"There were many men. How. shall I know 
which one you saw." 

"You know the one I mean. ^The one that was 
wounded." 

"There was more than one that had been hit by 
the bullets of the gringos," declared Pedro, his 
dark eyes again flashing as he spoke. 

"Is Villa here?" inquired the lieutenant abiTiptly. 

"I do not see him," answered the Mexican as 
he glanced about the room. 

"You know what I mean, Pedro. Tell me, is 
the bandit hCTe?" 

"There is no bandit here.** 

"Well, is that great and disinterested, that un- 
selfish and noble-hearted patriot, whom the world 
calls Francisco Villa, here?" 

"I shaC not say. How can I know?" 

Abruptly Pedro turned and seizing the dish in 
which he had brought the noonday meal, hastily 
departed from the room and once more carefully 
locked the door bdiind him. 
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It was nearly night when agam Pedro appeared 
with his monotonous dish. Beans for breakfast, 
beans for luncheon and beans for dinner; beans, 
beand, beans, and still more beans. For a moment 
the lieutenant felt, when the dish was extended 
to him, he must seize it and throw it at the head of 
hb visitor. Restraining the impulse he pleasantly 
inquired: 

"Where is Wilhelm?" , 

"I have told you. I think Wilhelm, he hai, 
gone." 

"Gone where?" 

"I think you know." 

"How should I know?" 

"I think you know," replied Pedro stolidly. 
"Let me tell you some more. If Wilhelm shall 
try to twice-cross me he shall be a sorry man." 

"How can he twice-cross you?" 

The Mexican did not explain but presently 
departed once more from the room. 

As the darkness deepened, the uncertainty in the 
mind of the young prisoner increased. He was 
becoming somewhat depressed by his continued 
confinement. Indeed, when at last he once more 
stretched himself upon the rude couch, his first 
sleep was interrupted by a vivid dream which caused 
the perspiration to stand in drops upon his fore- 
head. He felt that he was shut in a living grave, 
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the damp walls seemed to trickle with moisture. 
The very air seemed so thick and heavy that it 
was ahnost impossible to draw it into his lungs. 
In some way which the lieutenant was imable to 
describe, the long hours of the night at last passed 
and soon after the coming of the sunlight he 
again heard the padlock rattling outside his door. 

The surprise of the young soldier was keen when 
at last the door slowly opened and Wilhelm 
stepped into the room, carefuUy closing the door 
behind him. 

"Why, Wilhelm," exclaimed the lieutenant in 
surprise, "I thought you had left the camp." 

"I did leave, but I came back." 

"Where did you go?" 

"Where did I say to you that I would go?" 

Apparently Wilhelm was evasive, and already 
had acquired the Yankee trick of answering one 
question by asking another. 

"Have you seen the Sloane boys?" demanded 
the lieutenant abruptly. 

"You shall wait and you shall see." 

The expression on the roimd face of Wilhelm 
was unchanged. It was impossible for the prisoner 
to discover whether or not the little German had 
carried out his suggestion to go to the mine and 
see the Sloane boys. Indeed, the young officer 
was by no means certain that the twin brothers 
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had returned to the mine. It was likely that th^ 
were continuing their search for hint in the great 
cafion. It was impossible to obtain any further 
information and the lieutenant was relieved when 
Wilhelm withdrew from the place. 

At noontime both Pedro and Wilhelm came with 
the beans. As far as the lieutenant was able to 
see, Wilhelm was undisturbed by the presence of 
the Mexican. The latter, however, frequently 
glanced in a stealthy manner at his companion 
and the young officer was convinced that the 
Mexican already had become suspicious that the 
German was trying to "twice-cross" him. It 
might be possible for him to take advantage of 
this condition. This thought was uppermost in 
his mind when, after a brief period of silence, 
both visitors withdrew from the room and he was 
again left alone in the cave which now had become 
to the young soldier much like a cell. 

It was difficult for him to endure the unbroken 
silence that followed each visit of his keepers. 
Again and again the lieutenant tried to for- 
mulate some plan by which he might be able to 
escape alone from his prison house. No plan had 
presented itself when two more days had elapsed. 
No relief had come and neither Pedro nor Wilhelm, 
both of whom still remained at the place, referred 
to the conversation concerning the pesos- Indeed 
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the lieutenant was almost convinced by this time 
that the two men had become so suspicious of 
eadi other that they had abandoned the project 
of helping the prisoner to escape to his friends. 

Not many hours passed, however, before the 
young officer was made aware that the reward he 
had promised for his release had not been f orgott^i 
by either Pedro or Wilhehn. ' 
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THE BETUBN OF THE MEXICANS 

MEANWHILE the impatience of the lieu- 
tenant steadily increased. The failure 
of either the Mexican or the Gennan to 
report to him, or even to refer to the agreement 
which had been made, became at last depressing. 
Up to Uiis time he had not seen any men except 
Pedro and Wilhelm. 

When night fell he approached the barred 
window and a careful inspection strengthened the 
conclusion he had formed that escape through 
that opening was impossible. Once more he went 
to the door and tested that. The massive structure 
did not yield in the least and the prisoner was 
compelled to realise that escape was impossible 
unless he should receive help from outside. 

On the day following he tried again to enter 
into conversation with Wilhelm who brought his 
breakfast, and later with Pedro who brought what 
he was pleased to call his dinner. No results fol- 
lowed his efforts. Wilhelm 'was stolid and appar- 
ently had forgotten the former conversation con- 
cerning the pesos and even Pedro no longer 
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appeared to be interested in finanraal matters. 
The fact was puzzling to the yoimg lieutenant, 
for it was the first time he had found Fedro un- 
willing to respond to any suggestion concerning 
silver. 

The following day passed much in the same 
manner. The monotony of his diet was not unlike 
the monotony which covered the slowly passing 
hours. Why he should be held a prisoner was 
becoming more and more a puzzling question. 
Certainly he was not of sufBcient value in the army 
to warrant his being detained in solitary confine- 
ment. If they were afraid of him why had they 
not shot him in the first place ? The fact, however, 
remained that he was unharmed, save for the 
wound he had received in the first attack and that 
he was still being held in solitary confinement. 

On the morning of the following day Pedro 
again came with his dish of beans. It was difficult 
for the lieutenant to decide which he detested 
more, the Mexican who brought the food or the 
dish of beans which he brought. Even now the 
Mexican still refused to enter into conversation 
and appeared indifferent to all the inquiries con- 
cerning the winning of the silver by securing the 
release of the prisoner. It was difficult for the 
lieutenant to account for the change which had 
come over both his keepers. To all appearances 
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neither now cared for the money and was simply 
carrying out directions which had been given him 
by others. 

The middle of the afternoon came at last and 
the deathlike qmet that rested over the region was 
still unbroken. There was nothing unusual to 
arouse the attention of^the despondent young 
officer. He was waiting for the shadows that daily 
crept across the side-wall of his room. The first 
of these now appeared and its course could be 
marked as the sun sank lower behind the great 
mountains. 

Suddenly a change came over the entire situa- 
tion. The lieutenant, startled by the unexpected 
soimd of the calls of men not far away, rushed to 
the window and peered eagerly down the narrow 
trail that led around the curving rock. It was 
impossible for him to see what was beyond, but 
the reports of rifles and the shouts of men were 
now distinctly audible. Who were they? What 
was the meaning of the onslaught? Had an attack 
been made upon the place? Had his followers at 
last come to his relief? In his excitement the 
lieutenant was convinced that he heard the re- 
ports of firearms on all sides at once. 

Startling as the interruption in the stillness had 
been, it was not more surprising than the intense 
silence that ensued. Indeed it was so oppressive 
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that it was di£ScuIt for the prisoner to convince 
himself that only a few minutes before he had 
heard the shouts of soldiers and the reports of 
their rifles. 

His uncertainty ended when at last he distinctly 
heard pounding at the door of his cell. It was not 
a violent attempt to enter, but whoever was 
striving to gain an entrance was having difficulty. 
Soon, however, the heavy lock was turned and to 
his surprise the lieutenant beheld Wilhelm rushing 
into the room with, what was for him, wHd excite- 
ment. 

"Give me those pesos!" shouted Wilhelm, his 
eyes glistening as he spoke. . 

"What pesos?" 

"The two hundred pesos you give if I set you 
free." 

"But I'm not yet free." 

"No, but you shall be. Yoiu" friends are here. 
You shall give me the money. You must hand 
me the silver immediately — bright now." 

"I told you," protested the lieutenant — almost 
unmindful of the German's presence in the excite- 
ment aroused by the news he had brought — "I 
told you that I did not have the money, but that 
I would see that you got it if you really brought 
help here. Where are the Mexicans?" demanded 
the lieutenant 
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"But I have brought help. Your friends are 
here." 

He was pushing against the door which Wilhehn 
had only partly opened. Not yet was the quiet 
little German willing to present a possibility of 
escape for the man from whom he was demanding 
a reward. The question, however, was at once 
forgotten when the lieutenant saw Tom and Sam 
Sloane coming swiftly around the bend in the 
trail and noticed that behind them were men in the 
imiform of the United States army. 

Never before had that uniform appeared so 
attractive to him. Indeed, as he recognised 
Among the soldiers men from his own command, 
his excitement became almost overpowering and 
in his loudest tones he shouted, "Here I am! 
Take this German away! Open the door and let 
me out!" 

At the call of the yoxmg officer there was a for- 
ward rush by the men. Greetings for the time 
were ignored while Wilhelm was rudely pushed out 
of the way. The door was opened and Tom and 
Sam Sloane rushed forward to clasp the hand of 
the delighted young lieutenant. 

"You're the best looking boys I ever saw in my 

life," laughed the lieutenant. "I didn't know 

but that I was losing my power of speech. I 

have had no one to talk to but Pedro and Wilhelm^ 
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and you can ima^e what exciting conversations 
I have carried on with them. But tell me," he 
added hastily, "how did you know where I was? 
Did either Wilhehn oi Pedro bring you word?" 

"Each of them came to us," answered Tom. 
"We didn't believe the greaser when he, Brst, 
brought us the news, but when Wilhelm told us 
the same story we made up our minds that we 
had located you at hist." 

"Why didn't you come before?" 

"We've been searching high and low for you 
ever since we lost you. We have hardly taken 
time to eat or sleep. Yesterday we went back 
to the mine thinking perhaps some word had been 
sent there. Of course we were afraid all the 
while that you had slipped over the edge of the 
trail and fallen into the gulch." 

"I'm afraid it wasn't my fault that I didn't do 
that," said the heutenant ruefully. "Once or 
twice I came very near doing it. But tdl me," 
he added quickly, "what has become of the men 
who were here?" 

"We don't know who were here, so we can't 
tell what has become of them. We brought some 
of your men, and then we found a few more who 
were scouting around here. We brought them 
along just for good measure. It seems good to 
se« you though and it's worth all it cost to get 
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you out of thb hole. But you have been wounded," 
Tom added quickly. 

"Not to amount to anything," answered the 
lieutenant. "Just a flesh wound in the arm. It 
botiiered me a little for a day or two but is getting 
better now. Did you see anything of a woimded 
man in the other cave?". 

"We told you," replied Tom, "that there wasn't 
a soul in this place as far as we could see when we 
made our rush. We thought that if we made 
noise enough it might scare off any one who might 
be here." 

"You cert^nly did let us know that you were 
coming," replied the lieutenant with a smile. 
"I'm not sure that that is a good thing for scouts 
to do. It's better to let them know that you 
have come rather than announce that you're 
coming." 

"That's right," spoke up Sam, "we'll tell you 
more about it later. Just now we want to make 
sure that we get you out of this place and that we 
don't take too much time over it either. But 
what did you mean by that 'wounded man'?" 

"Well, I thought it might be Villa." 

For a moment the brothers stared blankly at 
the lieutenant, then Tom said: 

"Do you mean that?" 

"Exactly." 
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"It's a pity then," said Sam, "that we didn*t 
come a httle sooner. They have taken him away, 
whoever he is." 

"Are you sure of that?" inquired the lieutenant 
in a low voice. 

"There wasn't anything else to be done," an- 
swered Tom. "What could they do except take 
him away?" 

"They might Hide him somewhere among these 
Todcs," suggested the lieutenant. 

"We'll soon find out whether there's any place 
where he can be hiding now/' remarked Sam. 

As the boys turned away from the door followed 
by the lieutenant there came a sudden interruption 
in the prevailing quiet. Again there was the sound 
of firing, but this time it was evident that some 
of the shots were fired against those who had been 
firing before. Instantly it was clear to all that 
the Mexicans were returning to the place. 

What was to be done had to be instantly de- 
cided. The lieutenant at once assumed command 
and, rushing forward to the sharpest point in the 
trail, he rejoined his comrades, saying, as he did 
so: 

"There's about a half dozen of the greasers com- 
ing up the mountain. TTie best way to treat them 
will be to spill them off and send them down the 
mountain again. It will be necessary to guard 
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both approaches, for we don't know how many 
others may be coming to spend the night." 

Hastily the young officer arranged his twelve 
men in three sections — one of which he placed 
at a point where the approach from below could 
be guarded, another where it would be possible 
for them to prevent the party crossing the natural 
bridge, and then with the other section he took 
his own position near the cave in which he had 
seen the wounded man. 

It soon transpired that the Mexicans were not 
suspicious of any party having gone up the trail 
before them. Why they had not stationed look- 
outs or left men on guard, it was difficult for the 
lieutenant to understand. If they had hastened 
from the place, carrying the wounded bandit- 
leader with them, then the neglected aspect of the 
trail might be easily explained. However, the 
young lieutenant did not devote much time to the 
consideration of such questions. One of the 
Sloane boys had beeai stationed as a scout or 
watcher on one side of the trail, and his brother 
had been placed near the approach. 

It was not long before the Mexicans were seen 
approaching, only from the lower trail. Appar- 
ently not one of them had been aware that others 
had entered the camp. The burros on which 
ihey were mounted slowly toiled up the steep 
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mountainside. Hie sui^eme question in the mind 
of the young leader was whether or not the Mex- 
icans would still continue in their attempt to gain 
the cave when they discovered that the place was 
occupied by Americans. 

Already the lieutenant had ascertjuned'-what 
iwovisions his men had brought with them. He 
was estimating how long the party would be able 
to maintain their defence if some of the Mexicans 
should return to secure reinforcements in the attack 
on the place, which doubtless they looked upon as 
one of their strongholds. What the outcome was 
to be would soon be known. Quietly, m spite of 
liis excitement, the young officer continued with 
his plans of defence and calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of the bandits. 
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THE HALT m THE KIGHT 

ARRANGEMENTS having been made by 

/% the yoxmg oflScer for the protection of the 
X .^ camp, all the members of his party sat 
silently watching the advance of the band which 
could be seen far down the mountainside. 

Presently it was observed that the approaching 
men had discovered the presence of the others in 
the camp. The heutenant and the boys saw that 
there was a hasty conference; that excitement ran 
high was evident from the wild gesticulations of 
the men. Frequently theypointed in the direction 
of tJie cave above them and then turned and pointed 
eagerly to the trail up which they had recently 
come. 

"What do you suppose they mean by that?" 
demanded Sam of his brother. 

"Probably there are others behind them and 
they are waiting for them to come up before 
deciding what to do." 

Conversation ceased while both boys eagerly 
watched the actions of the men below. Very 
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soon the advancing party once more began the 
ascent of the trail. The boys counted until they 
discovered that there were at least twenty-five 
in the approaching party. It was impossible, at 
the dbtance, to determine whQ they were, but the 
lieutenant was convinced that they were the ban- 
dits, returning. Why they had abandoned the 
cave and had not left even a guard to look after the 
prisoner whom they had confined there, was not 
plain. It was clear, however, that the Mexicans 
were now coming bade and their discovery that 
the place already was occupied by others evidently 
had produced great excitement among them. Tlie 
silence of the lonely region was intense. Not a 
sound could be heard save when, in low whispers, 
the young officer or one of the twins spoke. 

Meanwhile the approaching party steadily made 
its way up the mountainside and soon arrived at 
the point opposite the great stone bridge over 
which the prisoner had made his way several days 
before. It was plain now that the men were Mex- 
icans and Sam declared that he even recognised 
Pedro in the number. 

''Look out! Look out!" shouted the lieutenant 
hastily when suddenly reports of gims were heard 
and the men across the gulch were seen to be kneel- 
ing and firing. It was evident that they now were 
aware that their cave had been occupied by others. 
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Without waiting for further investigations they had 
fired, although probably their purpose had been as 
much to frighten the strangers as to inflict harm 
upon them. 

Instantly securing cover and yet able to watch 
the movements of their enemies, the lieutenant 
hastily inquired of his companions: "Were either 
of you hit?" 

"Not a scratch," said Tom excitedly. "They 
couldn't hit the side of a moxmtain." 

"Don't you believe that," retorted Sam. "You 
want to keep out of the way of the bullet from a 
greaser's gim in these days." 

"Well, I'm out of the way," declared Tom. 
"What I want is to pay them back in their own 
coin." 

"Not yet. Not yet," said the lieutenant in a 
low voice. "We'll wait and see what they do 
before we fire. It may be that they will not come 
any farther." 

At that point one of the Mexicans was seen 
advancing across the stone bridge. "He's waving 
a white flag," suggested the lieutenant. 

"It's the strangest looking 'white' I ever saw," 
spoke up Tom. "It may have been white once, 
but it isn't now." 

"It's meant to be white, any way," said the 
lieutenant, who was eagerly watching the approach 
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of the man. **Do you see who that is?" he 
demanded a moment later. 

"Yes, it*s Pedro," replied Tom. "What does 
he want?" 

"He wants to talk to us. He is better at that 
than at anything I know." 

Meanwhile the lieutenant had arisen and, ad- 
vancing quietly to the place from which he was 
able to hail the approaching Pedro — ^for such the 
Mexican was now seen to be — ^he shouted: 

" Don't come any nearer." 

"I want to talk," replied Pedro. 

"Look out for him!" shouted Tom, as several 
of the men on the opposite side of the gulch were 
seen to be coming near the end of the bridge. 

The lieutenant disregarded the warning and 
steadily observing Pedro, said once more: 

**What do you want?" 

"I want you to come to talk to my men." 

"I am not coming. If you want to speak to 
me come where I am." 

Without asking for further protection the Mex- 
ican at once advanced. He appeared confident 
that he would not be fired upon. In a minute 
or so he arrived at the spot where the lieutenant 
and the brothers were awaiting him. 

"Now, what is it you want?" demanded the lieu- 
tenant. 
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"Some pesos." 

"For what?" 

"Because I have set you free. You have 
promised that when I set you free you shall give 
me two hundred pesos." 

"But we are not yet out of this," the lieutenant 
replied as he laughed. 

"But you shall be," said Pedro eagerly. "I 
shall conduct you. I shall be your scout. You 
shall follow me." 

Turning hastily to his companions the lieu- 
tenant in a low voice said, "Shall we let him lead 
us out?" 

"Never! Never!" said Tom. "We know the 
way just as well as he does. And we're better 
scouts than he ever was." 

"What shall I do with him then?" inquired the 
lieutenant. 

"Tell him youTl give him the pesos when we are 
bade on the desert, and not before. Tell him, 
too," he added, "that his men must stay right 
where ihey are. If they try to cross the bridge 
we'll fire on them." 

"Shall I let him know how many men we 
have?" 

"No. They probably know already." 

Turning once more to the Mexican the lieuten- 
ant said: 
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"I'll give you the pesos when we're back in the 
desert. And if your men try to come across that 
bridge, we shall fire upon them." 

"But how shall you go down to the desert if 
you stay here to keep my men from coming? You 
cannot be in two places at the same time." 

"Pedro," spoke up Sam, "you stay here with 
your men and keep them from coming over the 
bridge. We know the way down the trail and you 
can come down after we have gone. But don't 
come for two hours. When you do come, we'll 
be there at the foot of the mountain and you'll 
get your pesos just as you have been promised." 

For an instant Pedro hesitated and then said: 

"You shall not forget?" 

"No, we'll not forget," answered the lieutenant, 
"if you'll promise to keep your men where they 
are." 

,Pedro slowly withdrew and as soon as he had 
crossed the bridge hasty preparations were made 
by the lieutenant and his companions to start 
immediately down the trail over which the boys 
were to lead the way. Frequent glMices were east 
behind them as they proceeded, but it was soon 
plain that Pedro, for the sake of his pesos, was 
holding his followers for a time at least on the 
opposite side of the caflon. 
■ It was not long before the trwl divided. All 
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recognised the spot now and the lieutenant halted 
his men as he said; 

"Shall we try to go on in the dark or shall we 
stop here for the night?" 

"It won't be dark for an hour yet any way. We 
had better put all the distance we can between 
ourselves and those greasers," suggested Tom. 

Darkness, however, fell over the lonely region 
sooner than Sam had expected. When the party 
had been gone a half-hour, suddenly the night 
approached. It was too perilous even for the 
brotliers to attempt to make their way over the 
treacherous trail in the dim lij^t. It was decided 
therefore that the men should remain at the place 
where they had halted and that a guard should be 
established to annotmce any approach of men 
from either direction. 

The scanty supply of food which had been 
brought provided a light supper and then the men 
tried to sleep, stretched upon the rocky ground. 
Many of them, however, were excited and fearful 
of an attack in the night. Without doubt, Pedro 
and his followers already had crossed the bridge 
and perhaps were close upon the trail of the 
retreating men. 

At midnight the twin brothers took their places 

as guards. They were to remain on duty until 

daylight. In low whispers they talked over the 
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exctting events, striving to maintain all tibe time 
a careful lookout for the approach of the men 
whom they feared. At last in the dim light of the 
dawn suddenly both boys were startled by the 
fall of a stone. Rolling down the mountain-side 
the missile gained rapid headway and then with a 
final resounding report dashed into the depths of 
the cafion. Startied as both boys were by the 
unexpected sound they listened intently while they 
watched eagerly for the appearance of the one who 
mi^t have loosened the stone. 

"Shall I call the lieutenant?" whispered Sam. 

"No," answered his brother. "It's only a stone 
that broke loose." 

The light meanwhile was becoming clearer and 
suddenly Tom exclaimed, pointing far down the 
trail as^he spoke: 

"There's a man down there. He's coming up 
to us. He can't be the one who started that stone." 

In silence the brothers waited and watched the 
unknown man. It was not long before both 
recognised Wilhelm and the suspicions of both 
instantly were awakened. Wilhelm to them was 
still a man without a country. 

Stolidly and steadily the German made his way 
up the trail. It was evident that he had observed 
the boys, but that fact did not change his steady 
pace. At last when he had come within a few 
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yards of the boys, he cahuly stopped oad said in 
his soft tones: 

"What do you boys prefer?" 

*'What do you mean?" asked Tom. 

"Do you boys want to go to General Pershing 
or do you want to find Villa?" 

"Both," answered Tom promptly. 

"But which you want most?" inquired Wilhelm 
in his monotonous voice. 

"Villa." 

"Where then are those pesos you promised me?" 

"We didn't promise you any pesos." 

"The yoxmg officer promised." 

"Then you must go to him for the coin." 

"Where shall I find him?" 

"He's not very far away." 

"But," said Sam hastily, "how do you know 
where General Pershing is?" 

"I shall show you." 

"Do you know where Villa is?" 

"I shall show you." 

"If we get Villa first and then you take him and 
us to General Pershing you'll get more than the two 
hundredpesosyou say thelieutenant promised you." 

"We shall go," answered Wilhelm. 

The German said no more, but pushing quietly 
past the boys, made his way to the spot where the 
men were lying. 
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'. or not Wilhdm was think- 
' the pesos which he had 
demanded, his purpose now evidently 
was to find the young lieutenant. Indeed, when 
the hoys returned a few minutes later from their 
duties as guards, they found the young officer talk- 
ing eagerly to the German. 

"Here come Pershing's scouts," laughed the 
lieutenant as the twins approadied. "^^t have 
they to say about this matter?" 

''What matter is that?'* demanded Tom. 

"Why this little German is still talking to me 
about the pesos that he wants for getting us out of 
this scrape and for delivering Villa into our hands 
or guiding us to the place where Black Jack now is." 

"You never can overtake the General in the 
world!" said Sam. "The last we knew of him he 
was moving across the desert at a speed that no 
German and certainly no Mexican could maintain." 

"So I have told WUhelm but it doesn't seem to 
affect him very much. He is just as determined as 
ever.'* 
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"He's not the one to decide," suggested Tom 
dryly. 

"Perhaps not, but he knows how eager I am to 
get out of this place and how much I would like 
to find some trace of Villa.. As for General Persh- 
ing, — ^I have two of his scouts here, remember, and 
I am not afraid of losing him." 

A scanty breakfast was made of the provisions 
that remained and the young leader was serious 
when he became aware that their supplies of food 
were now exhausted. Water they still had, but the 
last morsel of food had been eaten. 

The little band was about to turn down the trail 
when a sudden halt was made. Pedro, at the 
head of a band, was seen approaching. Apparently 
^1 signs of warfare had been abandoned by the 
Mexicans. Not more than six men were in the 
little party and from Pedro's actions it was soon 
pretty clear that he was eager to hold another 
conference. Once more the "white" flag, which 
had elicited the scorn of the twins, was waved by 
the little Mexican as he advanced. His confidence 
apparently was unshaken; his actions indicated a 
reliance which even a bandit places in the honour 
of officers of the American army. 

"Stop where you are!" called the lieutenant, 
when Pedro had approached to within a hundred 
feet. Twenty-five feet behind Pedro his followers 
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had halted, evidently not quite so confident in the 
good will of the men before them as was their 
leader. It was also evident that Pedro was angry. 
Indeed, the little Mexican was almost beside him- 
self in his wrath as he danced and shook his fist 
and waved his white flag. It was apparent that 
he was watching Wilhelm, who ignored the anger 
of his recent companion. 

"That litUe German," shouted Pedro, "he is 
>ne no good man!" 

"What's the matter with him?" called the lieu- 
tenant. ' 

"He is not to have the pesos. I shall take you 
to General Pershing. / shall show you where 
Francisco Villa is hiding." 

"So you have remarked before," laughed the 
lieutenant. 

"So you have seen," retorted Pedro, his anger 
now becoming almost overpowering. 

"Do you mean the man I saw back there in the 
cave? That man who was wounded? Was he 
Villa?" 

"You have seen for yourself. You shall know. 
I shall not say now." 

"But where is he?" 

"I shall tell you when you shall give me two, 
three, five hundred pesos." 

"I have told you I'll give you the pesos," 
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answered the lieutenant, "just as soon as you show 
us where the rascal is hiding.*' 

"He is not one rascal and he is not hiding,** 
retorted Pedro, his anger now taking a different 
turn at the implied taunt of the young American 
officer. "Francisco Villa is not afraid of any one. 
You shall not dare go where he is." 

"All right," said the lieutenant, "how, then, will 
you get your two hundred pesos?" 

"It is^w hundred pesos I shall have." 

"Have it your own way; it's five hundred pesos 
then, but I would like to know first how you're 
going to get them if Villa won't let any of us come 
aear him." 

"I did not say you shaJl come near. What I 
say was you give me the pesos and I show you where 
VUIa is hiding. How you shall get him that is 
what your men shall say." 

"But how can I know that Villa is there if I 
do not see him?" 

"Because I shall say so. It is not for Wilhelm 
to say. Re shall not keep those pesos. You 
shall pay me and I shall show you where General 
Villa is. I shall not take him for you, but when I 
shall show, then you shall know if you try to get 
him. I have done my part when I show. You 
shall do your part to me when you shidl pay me 
six hundred pesos." 
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"Your price is commg up," laughed the lieuten- 
ant. "K I really thought you could show us 
I wouldn't haggle over a little matter of a hundred 
pesos. K you're ready, we'll start," added the 
lieutenant. "I don't want your men, but I'm 
willing for you to come." 

The little Mexican hesitated, but after a brief 
interview with his followers he decided to follow 
the lieutenant's suggestion. His men turned back 
upon the trail and Pedro advanced to join the little 
force of Americans. 

Wilhelm gazed stolidly, almost stupidly at Pedro 
when he joined the ranks, but he did not speak. 
The Mexican, on the other hdnd, apparently was 
still more enraged by the calm manner of Wilhelm. 
However, all danger of an encoxmter was prevented, 
for the present at least, by the lieutenant, who 
stationed Pedro in front of the line and Wilhelm 
at the rear when the party started a few minutes 
later on the downward trail. 

The narrowness of the pathway, which compelled 
every manto look carefully to his footsteps, pre- 
vented any fresh trouble. Steadily the little 
procession advanced imtil once more it was ap- 
proaching the plain. There, to his sun>rise, the 
lieutenant discovered that Peter had brought 
five ponies from the mine and was evidently await- 
ing the coming of Sam and Tom. How he could 
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have learned of their purpose and how he knew 
where to meet them were questions that arose in 
the mmd of the young leader, but m his eagerness 
to resume his search for the bandit he did not refer 
to them. 

Fortunately Peter had brought supplies also and 
a hasty supper was at once prepared. Not a 
word had been heard at the mine concerning the 
activities of the punitive forces. It was rumoured 
that General Pershing had pushed far to the south, 
but these rumours were not confirmed. Never- 
theless they were accepted as facts by the lieuten- 
ant and his comrades. It was now again near 
nightfall and upon the advice of the twin brothers 
the lieutenant decided to halt and postpone fur- 
ther activities until the followmg day. 

Before the sun had risen above the tips of the 
motmtains the party was astir and Peter had al- 
ready departed on his return to the mine. As 
soon as the little band, at the direction of the 
lieutenant, started southward a new spirit seemed 
to take possession of his men. Even Pedro 
was silent, while Wilhelm maintained the same 
stolid manner that he had manifested since his 
return. 

When the little force foimd its way around a 
huge mountain which projected far into the desert 
they discovered before them a camp. The mea 
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were astir and it was plain that not less than a 
thousand had camped there for the night. 

At once changing his course the lieutenant led hia 
band to this camp, lliere it was discovered that 
a supply train had halted, fearful of proceeding in 
the darkness. Among the officers were several 
who were close friends of the young leader and they 
cordially greeted the newcomers. The lieutenant 
esplained the purpose of their expedition and 
then briefly related what had already befallen 
them. 

"You must be on the look-out," said a young 
captMn. "These Mexicans are shif^ and when 
you think you have your hand on them they're 
just like the Irishman's flea." 

"But I have two helpers," said the lieutenant, 
pointing to Sam and Tom as he spoke. "They 
know all this region and have spent a good many 
of their school and college vacations here. They 
helped us out of our scrape. We have already 
dubbed them 'Pershing's Scouts,' and they're 
worthy of the name." 

The captain, however, was not listening. When 
the lieutenant glanced again at him he saw that 
that officer was staring at Wilhelm. 

"Where did you find that man?" he inquired in 
a low voice as he turned again to the lieutenant. 

"We didn't find him. He found us. He has 
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made himself one of our party, and we don't seem 
to be able to shake him off." 

"Do you know who he is?" 

"He says he is a man witholit a country. He 
says he was bom in Germany, forfeited his citizen- 
ship by living in England ten years, and that since 
the big war started he has been driven out of Eng- 
land and France." 

"Don't you believe it!" said the captain ear- 
nestly. "He wasn't driven out." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean what I say. That fellow wasn't 
driven out, he was sent out." 

"Who sent him?" 

"The Germans." 

"What for?" 

"You'll have to ask them. There are plenty 
of them along the border and in Mexico too, J 
imderstand. They're trying to stir up trouble for 
the United States." 

The lieutenant looked earnestly into the eyes 
of his superior officer and was silent a moment. 
Tlien he said: 

"I'm glad you told me. Do you advise me not 
to take him with us?" 

"I advise you to let him go with you. He'll 
be less harmful with you than he would be if he 
were left here with the supplies." 
[180] 
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"How far do you think Black Jack has 
gone?" 

The captain shrugged his shoulders as he said: 
"Knowing him as I do and knowing something 
too about Villa, I think the bandits are likely 
to lead him on just as far as he will follow. Then 
Villa may double on his tracks like a rabbit. The 
last time I was home I watched my dog after he 
had stirred up a rabbit in the woodpile. The 
rabbit started full tilt across the field and the dog 
after it. They hadn't gone more than a thousand 
feet before like a flash the rabbit stopped short 
and doubled on his track and put straight back 
in the direction from which he had come. Of 
course the old dog kept on until he was convinced 
that he had lost the rabbit. The poor old fellow 
came up to me and whined and cried as if he had 
been a child. And I have a suspicion that Villa 
and his gang may act something like that rabbit. 
Besides," added the captain, "I'm not at all sure 
that you!r German is not working with that Mex- 
ican you have. I have seen them together twice 
this morning, talking." 

"They're at swords* points now," laughed the 
lieutenant. "There won't be any trouble with 
them. Either of them is willing to get the other 
out of the way so that he can claim the two hun- 
dred pesos I have told each of them he would get 
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if he would take us to the place where Villa is 
hiding." 

"You've got nerve to try to go with such a 
small force." 

"We can find out where he is, anyway." 

"It may be that you can, but it's more likely that 
you can't. All you can do is to try." 

"We*re going to do that," said the lieutenant 
promptly. "And we're not going to stop trying 
until we find Villa or overtake Black Jack." 

In a few minutes the lieutenant assembled his 
party and departed from the camp. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LIFE IN THE ARBIT 

F>XIR soldiers had been added to the little 
band by their leader and as a result the 
party now consisted of sixteen. Every 
one moved quietly for a time, not even Wilhehn or 
Fedro^ who still retained the positions assigned 
them by the lieutenant, apparently having any- 
thing to say to their companions. Like a moving 
shadow the party advanced across the sands of 
the desert not far from the base of a towering 
mountain. It was necessary for them to go 
aroimd this obstacle before they could enter 
the valley that led to a great caiion where both 
Pedro and Wilhelm stated positively there would 
be an object well worth their while to see. The 
fact that both the German and the Mexican 
agreed in the statement that there was some- 
thing important in the valley beyond, greatly 
impressed the lieutenant. Neither Tom nor Sam, 
however, was as confident as the yoimg oflScer 
that the promise would be fulfilled. Neverthe- 
less, throughout the morning the little band con- 
^ued on its w^ without interruption and when 
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a halt was made for the noon-day meal every 
member was glad of the opportunity to rest. 

Lazily Tom watched the mess sergeant as he 
provided for the meal. When the repast had been 
served, the spirits of all revived and as there was 
a half-hour required for feeding the burros, the 
men in the shadow of the great rock under which 
they had halted turned to one another with stories 
of their experiences in the army. 

One of the soldiers seated near the Sloane boyf^ 
was singing: — 

" Oh, you dirty doughboy,— 

Come and get your pork and beans; 

Coffee, coffee, coffee, the meanest ever seen. 

Soupy, soupy, soupy, without a single bean." 

"Where did you get your song?" asked Sam as he 
turned to the singer, laughing. 

"Oh, that's the song of the old times when the 
bugler sotmded the dinner call. You see the sol- 
diers just fitted the words to the music." 

"The men aren't fed now much as they were 
thirty-five years ago," suggested the lieutenant. 

"I don't know about that," replied the soldin 
demurely, " I wasn't here then but I know that I'm 
here now." 

"It's lucky for you that you are here and not 
there," retorted the lieutenant "Now, Unde 
[1841 
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Sam takes great care in feeding his soldier boyis. 
He gives a liberal ration allowance. Of course iJiis 
varies a little in price and the total money-value, 
or any part of it, may be drawn in commissaries. 
It wasn't the custom years ago to feed the soldiers 
turkeys on holidays, and yet to-day butter and 
milk are regular parts of the diet. You know," 
added the lieutenant earnestly, "that the average 
mother doesn't look out so well for the diet of her 
children as Uncle Sam does for his boys." 

"What is the regular allowance?" inquired 
Tom. 

"Ordiniurily," replied the lieutenant, *'one pound 
and a quarter of fresh bread, one pound of hard 
tack, with one pound and a quarter of fresh meat. 
So!metimes three quarters of a pound of vegetables 
are given to make up the ration for each man for 
the day." 

"It must be some job," laughed Tom, "to look 
after these things when there's a big army." 

"The work is all so well organised, divided, and 
subdivided that it doesn't fall very heavily on any 
one. The mess-sergeant usually mdces up his 
menus about ten days ahead, and let me tell you 
that three good square hot meals a day are provid- 
ed and they would make some of these people 
who talk about the high cost of living look scared 
if they «)uld see what the books of the mess-ser- 
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geant shew. I remember one of the officers told 
me not long ago that it was just a Irttle bit under 
twenty-five cents a -day per man that his men 
cost." 

"That's a good start," said Tom. "I don't 
think my mother would know how to feed us on 
twenty-five cents a day." 

"One reason why they get so much for so little, 
this captain told me. is because no waste is allowed. 
In his troop of sixty-five thare wasn't ten pounds 
of food wasted in a whole month. And I can tell 
you from the appearance of his men that they had 
been fed well, every one of them Every meat- 
bone was kept for stock, even the potato skins 
were aSl saved and used in soups," 

"How much does the mess-sergeant get a 
month?" asked Sam. 

"He gets six dollars extra pay for looking after 
the mess. Then every company has two cooks 
and each of them gets $30 a month." 

"Tliat's the same pay that the sergeant gets, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes. When the men are in a regular camp, 
of course there are special payments for the kitchen 
work. Do you know," he inquired," what are the 
hardest jobs the men — and especially^the cooks — 
have?" 

"No," answered Tom. 
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"^^ly, it's to get rid of all the stuff that would 
attract flies. All the solid waste is burned up and 
the cooks boil away everything else that is liquid. 
The men are fighting flies in the dining rooms and 
the kitchen of their company harder than they 
fight the Mexicans. There are special men as- 
signed to this job and every one has a fly-swatter 
instead of a rifle." 

" How is it when they are marching?" asked Sam. 

"In marching order," answered the lieutenant, 
*'every man carries a small equipment on his back. 
In it he has an eight-otmce package of hard tack, 
three-quarters of a poimd of bacon, enough con- 
densed coffee for a day and sugar for a day. Some- 
times he has a small can of chocolate or something 
of that kind besides. Then every man has to 
carry his own knife and fork, spoon and aluminum 
meat-can. That can is a funny arrangement," 
said the lieutenant. "It folds up in such a way 
that the men can use it either to cook with or to 
eat from. Then every soldier has a blanket and 
a shelter tent. These complete his outfit." 

"Doesn't he ever carry a gun or take any am- 
munition?" inquired Tom. 

"That's taken for granted," said the lieuten- 
ant soberly, who was so deeply interested in his 
work that he had slight sympathy with those who 
«poke lightly of its tasks. "When a man has his 
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rifle and ammunition he carries approximately 
thirty-five pounds. There's a funi%^ range too, 
madeof thin sheet-iron," headded, "that canbe 
packed on the back of a mule. It's about twenty, 
four inches wide and about twelve inches deep and 
thirty-six inches long. Do you know in that little 
stove or range they can pack the utensils that 
would be needed for one hundred and fifty men? 
Then, of course they don't have any fiying-pans 
but they have bake-pans about twenty inches 
square and foiA* inches deep. They make these 
into what they call a 'nest.' It contains meat 
saws, knives, etc., and has a hash madiine." 

"Good," shouted Tom, "that's the company 
I'm going to join." 

"A boiler that holds ten gallons is used to make 
coffee and there are two joints of stove-pipe which 
fit into the range." 

"What do they do with the stove-pipes when they 
are on the march?" asked Tom. 

"Why they telescope them and fit them into 
the boiler," explained the lieutenant. "Then, 
too, when the army is on a hike they carry portable 
baking-ovens. At least all cooks carry them. 
The one we have been using collapses and folds 
up with all its pans. Four or five men are assigned 
to this. Of course every troop has those big 
incinerators and when the force moves on, the place 
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they leave is as clean as a whistle. The men are 
held to a strict account for their personal appear- 
ance too. Every soldier has a 'housewife' and there 
isn't any excuse for him if he doesn't keep up a 
good appearance.'* 

"A 'housewife'? What do you mean?" de- 
manded Tom. 

"Why that's a httle case of needles, thread, 
buttons and other things that are necessary to 
keep clothes in order. If there's a button missing 
from his shirt or blouse he gets a sharp reprimand. 
Sometimes these orders are worded in a mighty 
funny way. I was in a post last year where the 
teamsters were not so careful about their personal 
appearance as the captain thought they ought to 
be. When the men led out the mules to water the 
captain spied them one day when the fellows were 
not in the most presentable form. Everybody 
laughed when, a few hours afterward, an order was 
sent through the camp that read something like 
this, as I recall it: 

"Enlisted men will not leave tents unless properb' dressed. 
This applies espedally to teamsters. Mules wm not be 
watered in their undershirts." 

The boys laughed as the young lieutenant rose 
and smd, "The army life is great." 

"Great for a fellow who has had training at 
West Point," suggested Sam. 
[1891 
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"Yes, and great for other fellows too. A man 
doesn't have to be a West Point man in order to 
be promoted. Look at (xeneral Funston." 

"That's all rij^t>" said Tom, "but you'll have 
to own up there aren't many men like him." 

*'0f course there aren't," admitted the lieu- 
tenant. "K there were more who were willing 
to do what he did, there would be more to gain his 
rank, or come near it. During garrison-life rou- 
tine the enlisted men have to go to school and I 
know of a good many that have entered the ranks 
only half-educated who have been promoted 
because they deserved it. Evety one of them, 
after a certain period, is allowed to apply for an 
examination for a ccnnmission. Of course that 
takes in his record and he has to have a pretty good 
one, for just his physical or mental examination 
wouldn't cany him throu^. The sons of some of 
our best soldiers, who tried to get into West Point 
and failed, have enlisted and won their commissions 
^m the ranks." 

"Do you think the general physique of the men 
is better than it was?" inquired Sam. 

"Of the enlisted men, yes. Decidedly better. 
Most of them are as well set-up, smooth-skinned 
and clear-eyed as a lot of college boys. You 
used to hear it said of a man sometimes that he 
could 'swear like a trooper,* but you don't hear that 
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expression any more. The men who try to hide 
themselves by enlisting in the army are not much 
in evidence just now. One of my friends — an 
officer — was stationed for a year near Galveston. 
He said that, although the men were allowed to 
leave camp and go to the city, while he was there 
he did not have one complaint against bis men from 
the people of the town. Of course when you have 
men like the little Guy and Black Jack at the head 
of the army, you're bound to get a better condi- 
tion among the men. Goier^ Pershing always 
shows, just as he did when he was a youngster, that 
he appreciates the better side of life and is looking 
for it and expecting it from all his men. Why," 
added the young lieutenant in his enthusiasm, 
" when you think of the start he had and what he is 
now, you know it's all due to just that very thing." 

"What do you mean?" asked Sam. 

"Why you know that General Pershing was 
bom in poverty. Even when he was a little 
fellow he had to work hard and work most 
of the time. The only chance he had to go to 
school was a few months in winter. He had to 
work right up xqitil the last of November, and 
then start in again before spring had fmrly come. 
Strange about that, isn't it?" added the lieutenant 
thoughtfully. "Lincoln had even a harder time 
than Black Jack. I have wondered sometimes if 
[Wl] 
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the youngsters at school and at coUege to-day 
really understand what they are doing when they 
think they are getting rid of work. You know it's 
a strange thing, too^ how that same thing has shown 
itself all through Greneral Pershing's career. When 
he was only a 'kid lieutenant* in the Geronimo cam- 
paign General Miles paid him a special compliment 
one time for 'marching his troops with a pack-train 
one hundred and forty miles in forty-six hours, 
and bringing in every animal in good condition'. 
But one of the best things I ever heard about 
Black Jack was the story of a great trick that he 
did in *89. You know that was when the United 
States was fighting the Indians and trying to put 
down two or three uprisings. A lot of desperadoes 
had made a peck of trouble out there and they were 
a hard lot too, hardly worth what Black Jack did 
for them. They were in a lot of trouble too, them- 
selves, let me tell you, for the Zuni Indians had sur- 
rounded them after they had driven them into a 
pocket. It didn't look as if one of the rascals 
ever would come out alive. And they wouldn't 
have, either, if it hadn't been for Black Jack. He 
went in there and showed so much tact and tried 
so hard to avoid trouble that he finally rescued the 
gang and didn't fire a shot" 

"That was great, wasn't it?" exclaimed Sam 
enthusiastically. 

[iwi 
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**It certaihiy was. It doesn't mean, however, 
that Black Jack Pershing doesn't know how to 
march right up to the line when it is necessary. 
You know he was in the Spanish War, as I told 
you, and twice was recommended for brevet com- 
missions, 'for personal gallantry, untiring energy 
and faithfulness.* Those are the exact words, 
for I have tried to remember most of the things 
I have heard about the man. You may have 
noticed that I think highly of him." 

"I guess anybody might have suspected that if 
he had tried real hard," laughed Sam. 

"That's all right," retorted the lieutenant. 
'* General Baldwin, who went through the Civil 
War, once said that Captain Pershing — he was a 
captain then — ^was the coolest man under fire 
that he ever saw." 

"Where did he get that name — Black Jack?" 
asked Sam'. 

"Why it was a nickname that was given him 
when he was a plebe at West Point. It has fol- 
lowed him ever since and it seemed to fit him until 
he began to be a bit grey. But let me tell you 
he's as tender hearted and as white inside as any 
man that ever walked in shoes." 

When Sam smiled slightly at the enthusiasm of 
his friend the lieutenant, the young officer said: 
"What do you think of a man who was devotedly 
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attached to his mother, as Black Jack was, acting 
like this. One time when his troop was mounted 
and he was ready to start on an expedition against 
the Filipinos, at that very moment an orderly 
came up and told General Pershing that his 
mother was dead. The General turned white, 
swfdlowed hard two or three times and then 
quietly gave the command for the advance to go 
on. You see he's a soldier first, last, and all the 
time, although when he went to West Point he had 
no serious thought of entering the army. His 
mother was opposed to it too, but Black Jack 
has always seemed to believe that it was fate that 
he should be a soldier and when he had once made 
up his mind, everybody then knew that he would 
be the very best kind of a fighter. It is time to 
be moving, however," added the yoimg officer as 
he prepared to give orders for their departure. 

At that moment, however, Pedro in great eZ' 
atement came running swiftly toward him. 
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THE DiaCOVERT 

""T EtAVE found it!" shouted Pedro in hisex- 

I citement. 
.M. "Found what?" demanded Tom. 

*"Hiat for which we came." 

"What do you mean?" inquired the lieutenant 
sharply. "Have you found Villa?" 

"I tell you I have found it. My friend here 
bring me the word." As he spoke Pedro turned 
excitedly to another M^can, who had advanced 
with him, but whose presence had not been par- 
ticularly noted by the young officer. 

"Tell us what you mean/' demanded the lieu- 
tenant. 

"I mean I have found just what I say. My 
friend Luis he shall tell you." 

"What is it you want to tell us?" asked the 
lieutenant. 

"Just what he say," replied Luis, pointing to 
Pedro as he spoke. 

"But I can't make aiQihing out of this," spoke 
up Tom- "It may be they have found Villa, 
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or the place where he is hiding, or something else 
of great importance. Why don't you say what you 
mean?" he added, turning sharply to the two 
Mexicans as he spoke. 

"You shall come. You shall see. We shall 
start just now, immediately," repUed Pedro. His 
anxiety to be gone was manifest in his every 
action. 

"I don't know but what our best plan will be 
to go with these men and see for ourselves what 
it is that has stirred them up," suggested the 
heutenant. 

"But you don't want to run into any danger," 
said Sam apprehensively. "They may be leading 
us into a trap." 

Again turning to the Mexicans the lieutenant 
said: 

*'Now tell me, Pedro, just where you want us 
to go. What is it that you have foimd?" 

"You shall see. You shall see very queek," 
replied the excited Mexican. "You shall come 
with me and Luis and we shall take you to the 
place." 

"But what place is it?" 

"There you shall see. We shall surprise you." 

"Is Villa there? I'm not going to follow you 
without knowing something about where it is you 
want us to go." 
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"You sh^ find no harm. ' It is just~as~safe as 
the desert," answered Pedro, quickly turning and 
sweeping the desert with his arm as he spoke.' 

"Come on," said Tom, *'let's find out,what it 
is that has stirred up the greasers." 

Acting upon the suggestion, the * lieutenant 
speedily assembled his Uttle band and ordering 
the Mexicans to lead the way, he followed directly, 
behind them with the Sloane boys as his nearest 
comrades. The lemainder of the band stretched 
out in a long file, the Uttle burros, on which they 
were mounted, with many groans resuming _their 
joum^ across the sands of the desert. 

For more than an hour the little cavalcade pro- 
ceeded quietly on its way, the lieutenant and 
"Pershing's Scouts" keenly alert to any threaten- 
ing peril that might appear in the distance. Up to 
this time, however, the only sight of a living crea- 
ture they had seen had been that of a buzzard 
sweeping in great circles above them, as the vile 
bird followed the trail. 

There were frequent halts and conferences be- 
tween the leader and his men, but when two more 
hours elapsed and the party had drawn nearer the 
foot of the great moxmtain another halt was called. 
The lieutenant now summoned Pedro and Luis and 
was surprised when Wilhehn — ^who had followed, as 
one of the force — came also at this bidding. 
1 1971 
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"How much farther do we go, Pedro?" mquired 
.the lieutenaot. 

^It is not much. You shall soon see." 

"But where is it?" 

"Jt is right over there," replied the Mexican, 
pointing directly ahead of him, toward the base 
of the mountain; 

"We oughtut^make-that in another hour," 
suggested Tom. 

"What do you think, \^^elm?" demanded the 
ilieutenant, abruptly turning to the German. 

"I think you shall make it soon," answered the 
^German quietly. Vl'h^^is^no danger and you 
need not be a&aid." 

i'l'm not afraid/'"replied the lieutenant sharply. 
'**X want to get Villa, but I^want to keep my men 
^m running into a trap." 

"There is no 'trap," answered Wilhelm. "It 
is as Pedro sa^s, you shall soon see. You shall 
then go ahead. I shall show you the place." 

*' We're ready,"an3wered the lieutenant promptly. 
The little band at once resumed its advance and 
a half-hour elapsed without any further words 
having been spoken by the leaders of the par^. 

The same order was maintained as had been 
observed in the earlier march. It was manifest, 
however, to both the Sloane bojrs that the excite- 
ment of Pedro and his companion was keener than 
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it had beai since they started. As for Wilhehn, 
trhen they glanced back at him they discovered 
that he was still proceeding as before, the expression 
of his face not betraying any share in the feeling 
which manifestly possessed the two Mexicans. 

At last Pedro, no longer able to control his ex- 
citement, stopped abruptly and pointing ahead 
to two rocks about ten feet apart, said to the 
lieutenant: 

"That is the place which I shdl show you.** 

"What place?" inquired the lieutenant blankly. 

*'The place between those two big stones." 

"Is Villa there?" 

"I did not say you shall find Villa there. I said 
you shall see some things which I shall show you." 

"But I don't imderstand " 

"But you shall soon see. You know Pedro will 
show you what he has said." 

"Very well, go ahead and show me." 

Turning hastOy back to the men in the rear of 
the httle procession Pedro seized two shovels, 
which by his direction had been brought with them. 
Handing one of the implements to Luis he kept the 
other himself, and together the two Mexicans ran 
toward the spot indicated by Pedro. The others 
followed, watching with deep interest the actions 
of the Mexicans. Whether or not anything of 
unusual importance was to be found, there was 
liwj 
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no question as to the zeal and confidence of the 
two guides. 

Without delay Pedro and Lxxis mstantly began 
to shovel the heavy sand. It was as dry as sugar 
and for a time it seemed as if their efforts to dig 
would be in vain as the hole they made speedily 
filled. In amazement the soldiers stood about 
the place watching keenly the activities of Pedro 
and his companion. The excitement of the two 
Mexicans, if possible, became still keener when at 
last it was evident that they were able to make 
some impression upon the desert sands. Finally 
Pedro's shovel struck a substance that was hard. 

"Ah, hal I have found it! You shall see! 
You shall now know!" he shouted as he swung his 
shovel above his head. "You shall give me those 
pesos." 

Both Tom and Sam now were deeply interested, 
while the lieutenant advanced closer to the exca- 
vation and gazed steadily down into the ground 
as Pedro and Luis instantly redoubled their exer- 
tions. In a short time Pedro suddenly dropped his 
shovel and kneeling in the hole seized a barrel 
of a rifle and drew forth the weapon. 

"TTiere!" he shouted. . "It is as I say. What 
now do you say? Is Pedro's word to be trusted?" 

"Hat's only a rifle," suggested Sam. 

"Yes, it is a rifle," retorted Pedro, "but there 
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are'many more. They are hidden here in thia 
trench." 

^The excitement among the American soldiers 
now was keen. Eagerly they watched the con- 
tinued activities of the Mexicans, while rifle after 
rifle was drawn from the dry sand until a pile of 
forty had been heaped upon the ground. 

"TTiere are no more," said Pedro at last. 

"How do you know?" asked the Ueutenant. 
**It may be there are hundreds there." 

"You're mistaken. There are exactly forty." 

The lieutenant tiumed sharply, for Wilhelm had 
advanced close to his side and had spoken without 
the young o£Scer being aware of his approach. 

"How did you know they were here, Wilhehn?" 
demanded the lieutenant sharply as he faced the 
little'German. 

"It is as Pedro said," answered Wilhelm. "We 
have told you where you shall find some of Villa's 
supplies. Now we shall show you some more.", 

Wilhelm now took the shovel from the hand of 
Luis and joined Pedro. Together they began to 
dig at the opposite opening of the two projecting 
rocks. All the men were eagerly observing the 
proceedings and somehow were convinced that new 
discoveries of interest were about to be made. Nor 
were they disappointed. Not far below the sur- 
face the workers soon disclosed boxes and casks. 
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**You shall be careful now," said Pedro warn- 
ingly. 

"Yes, stand back, stand back," called the lieu- 
tenant ^arply. 

"What is it?" demanded Sam in a low voice. 

"It's ammunition, that's what it is," said the 
lieutenant promptly. 

Cautioudy the boxes were lifted from their 
hiding-place and placed upon the ground. The 
sand was so dry that there was no moisture in any 
of the packages. Some of them were exceedingly 
heavy; otJiers, manifestly, were light. 

"I know what it is," sud the lieutenant. "I 
can see now what it is. There's a good deal of 
seven-millimetre stuff here and there's just as 
much more of the 30-30 ammimition." 

"What do you suppose it was doing here?'* 
asked Tom quickly. 

"It was doing nothing," answered Wilhelm. 
"It was hidden here by Villa. He has some more 
places where he hides things. We shall show you. 
For more pesos we shall show you much ammuni- 
tion and then we shall i^ow you where Villa is. 
But" first you must show us the pesos." 

"Ill show you iJie pesos all right," replied the 
lieutenant, "though I haven't any here." 

"How shall we get them then?" demanded 
Wilhehn. 
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"You must trust me until we get to General 
Pershing's camp." 

"But he has no camp," answered Wilhebn 
solemnly. "He is moving. He moves all the 
time." 

"You're right about that," lauf^ed the lieuten- 
ant, "but I think I can scr^ie up two hundred 
pesos for you." 

"It shall be five hundred pesos. That's what 
you said." 

"Is it?" laughed the lieutenant in his excite- 
ment, "then five hundred it shall be. There 
doesn't seem to be any more of the stuff here," 
he added when Pedro and Luis had ceased their 
labours and returned to the place where the yoimg 
oflScer was standing. 

"But there are some more places we shall show 
you," suggested Pedro. "You shaU get stuff here. 
You sh^ come with us and we shall show you 
some more." 

"All right," said the heutenant promptly, "you 
shall show us. The more you show the more pesos 
you sfadl have. You're sure, are you," he added, 
"that Villa hid these rifles and aH this ammuni- 
tion here?" 

" Of course it is so, you shall soon know for your- 
selves. You shall come with us and we shall take 
you to the place where you shall find more rifies 
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and more anununition and we shall have more 
pesos." 

"All right," called the lieutenant quickly, "111 
leave a guard here for this stuff, and I'll take some 
of my men and go on with you." 

By bis direction* Wilhelm was to remain with 
Sam and <me soldier who were to guard the arms 
already found, while Tom was to accompany the 
lieutenant and the remaining soldiers who were to 
depart with Pedro in his search for other caches 
containing rifles and ammunition which the bandits 
had concealed in convenient places. 
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STRENGTHENED SUSPICIONS 

r' WAS not long before the lieutenant and his 
men departed from the place where the 
munitions had been imearthed. Sam re- 
mained motionless as he watched bis departing 
friends. Somehow he was unable to repress a 
feeling of anxiety which had come upon him since 
he had received instructions to remain as a guard 
of the recently foimd rifles. The quiet of the after- 
noon was unbroken. The sky was cloudless. As he 
looked up at the mountains they seemed to stand 
as the oi^y friends that remained with him. 

Hb recently aroused suspicion of Wilhelm 
was a cause of fresh anxiety. He txmied to dis- 
cover what the httle German was doing. He saw 
him a hundred feet &om the camp, apparently 
interested in the sands of the desert. Just what 
he was doing was not clear, but as he watched him, 
Sam's feding of suspicion materially increased. 

Besolutdy he aroused hipiself and tried to 
laugh away his fears. Of all the men he had 
known, Wilhelm, to all appearance, was the most 
harmless. Physically weak, gentle in his manner, 
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almost apologetic in tKe tones of his voice, there 
was slight hann that could be done by the little 
German, so Sam tried to persuade himself. 

As he tmmed back Sam g^Umced again at the 
quiet little man. Suddenly he stopped and stared, 
hardly trusting the evidence of his own eyes. 
Wilhelm was shoTelUng — digging a hole in the 
desert. Just what his purpose was, was not clear. 
Was Wilhelm seeking for more rifles? Did he 
know of other places in which ammunition had 
been hidden? 

Interestedly Sam watched the continued activ- 
ities of the German and findly saw him take a 
stalk of cactus and place it firmly in the hole he 
had made. Sam's curiosity increased, but still 
he did not approach the man. 

A few minutes later, however, when he saw the 
German take what Sam thought was a red bandana 
handkerchief and attach it to the top of the cac- 
tus-stalk, instantly all his fonner fears returned 
with redoubled force. Was Wilhelm planting 
a signal for imseen enemies? Was he giving in- 
formation to those who were watching his pro- 
ceedings, but were unmindful of thediscoverywhich 
had been made of the rifles and ammunition? By 
this time Sam was thoroughly aroused and in- 
stantly he advanced to the place where Wilhelm 
was still quietly working. 

[206] 
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"What*s that for, Wilhelia?" demanded Sam as 
he approached.' 

*'What is what?*' 

"What have you got that signal up there for?" 

"That's not,a signal." 

"What is it?" 

"It's my handkerchief. I leave it to dry in 
the wind. I have a nose-bleed." 

"I notice that the flag is somewhat red," 
retorted Sam as he approached the spot and more 
carefuUy examined the cloth. TTiere were no 
evidences of any blood to be found on it and the 
handkerchief itself was entirely dry. 

"It's dry enough now," he said as he tore it 
from its place and tossed it to Wilhelm. 

"Why did you do that?" demuided \TOhelm 
quickly. "I wish it to be there." 

"I wish it not to be there," laughed Sam. 
"Whose wish do you think is going to come true?" 

"I shall put it up once more.** 

"Then I shall take it down once more." 

"You shall not take it down. It's my hand- 
fcerdtief and I have a right to put it where I 
please." 

"And I have two rights to tear it down, if it 
pleases me," laughed Sam. "Tell me, Wilhelm, 
who is up in the cafion? Where are the men to 
whom you are trying to signal?" 

[807] 
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"I am not ^ving a signal for any one," answered 
Wilhelm, his voice becoming much louder as he 
spoke. 

"Thal*s all right," said Sam, "but I'm afraid 
that some one might see your bandana and mistime 
it for something else, so to avoid all mistakes I 
will just take it down and keep it." When he 
ceased speaking Sam turned again to the little 
German and for a moment was alarmed by the 
expression which he saw in his eyes. Baffled 
rage, hatred, disappointment and determination 
were all united in the glance he cast upon the lad. 
Howera, as Sam had no fear of any phyacal vio- 
lence by Wilhelm, he lauded good-natured^ and 
turned away from the spot to rejoin his comrade. 

Ignoring Wilhelm, Sam inquired of his comrade 
what he thought about the actions of the little 
German. The soldier, however, had not been 
observant — ^had not even seen the display whidi. 
Wilhelm had made. 

*'ThCTe*s no more harm in him t)ifl .n in a jack 
rabbit," he declared. "He hasn't teeth sharp 
enough to bite water. You doh't need to be 
afraid of him." 

"I'm not afraid of what he may do to me," 
answered Sam, "but I'm beginning to suspect 
that he may be able to do something to make 
others provide trouble for us." 
[ieo3] 
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"Never you fear for him." 

Striving to assure himself that the soldier was 
ri^t, Sam gave slight heed to Wilhehn and his 
deeds. He was in possession of the red handker- 
chief and if Wilhehn had intended it to be a signal 
his plans had gone awry. 

An hour later, however, Sam was startled 
at seeing Wilhehn again digging in the same pl&tx 
where he had before discovered him. Angered 
and somewhat alarmed Sam watched the German 
while he busily dug a hole and replaced the cactus 
stalk with another which he had secured. A few 
moments later a red bandana handkerchief again 
was fluttering in the gentle breeze. 

Now thoroughly alarmed Sam ran quickly to the 
spot and, without a word, snatched the cloth from 
the stalk. "I told you, Wilhehn," he said, "not 
to wave that rag again." 

"It is mine. It is mine," shouted Wilhehn. 
"I shall do what I please with mine own." 

Sam looked coolly at the excited little German, 
but did not speak. 

"You shall give it to me!" again shouted Wil- 
hehn. "It is mine. I have no more. You shall 
give me what is mine own." 

"I'll give it to you, Wilhehn," s^d Sam, "if 
you'll tell me honestly why you stuck it up 
here." 

18081 
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"I have told you." 

"Why?" 

"Because I wish it to dry in the air." 

"But it isn't wet. It isn't even damp. It 
isn't st^ed with blood and it has been dyed. 
Now, you have some good reason, Wilhehn, why 
you want it put up there and I want to know what 
it is." 

"I shall put another there," declared Wil- 
hehn. 

"AU right," said Sam, "though you declared 
just now that this was the last handkerchief you 
had. You may try it, but I shan't let you put 
it up." 

The words of the lad seemed to cause Wilhehn 
to lose his last vestige of self-control. Beside 
himself with rage he ran swiftly toward Sam, and 
though the latter had declared he had no fear of 
physical violence by the excitable little man, 
nevertheless the expression in Wilhehn's eyes as 
he advanced was sufficient to arouse his fears. 
Determined to take no chances Sam seized the 
helpless Wilhehn by the shoulders and, in spite 
of the fact that the little German was screaming, 
shouting, kicking and strikuig all at the same time, 
he held him firmly at arm's length as he said, 
"Now, Wilhehn, take everything out of your 
pockets. Let's see what you have." 

1*101 
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"I shall not! I shall not!" screamed Wilhehn. 

"Then, I 'shall.' I 'shall,'" retorted Sam mock- 
ingly. His arms were longer than those of Wilhehn 
and he was easily able to hold the latter at a dis- 
tance from him sufficient to prevent him from 
striking a blow. With one hand Sam kept the 
little German away and with the other he rapidly 
searched his pockets. As he had suspected, he 
discovered a loaded revolver which he tossed upon 
the groimd near his feet. A few pai>ers also were 
in another pocket and these Sam quietly took and 
thrust into his own. If Wilhehn had been angry 
before, his demeanour now would be difficult to 
describe. He no longer screamed, but, in his 
humblest tones, besought Sam to restore the 
papers he had taken from his pocket. 

"I will not put up any bandana. I will do what 
you shall say," pleaded Wilhelm. "Only give me 
back my papers." 

'"I think I had better look at them first," said 
Sam mockingly. "It may be you have a letter 
from Villa there and if you have I want to see what 
the rascal has to say for himself." 

The expression of terror which came instantly 
into Wilhelm's eyes almost convinced Sam that 
his chance remark was trite. Steadily he gazed 
into the face of his prisoner befoi-e he said, "Wil- 
helm, if you have been having any dealings with 
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the bandits we shall have to make an example of 
you." 

"I will not be one example. You must give me 
back what you have stolen. I shall tell General 
Pershing." 

"That will be all right," said Sam soothingly. 
"That's the best way out of it. You tell General 
Pershing all about it; I will show him the letters; 
and then we will both leave it to Him. If there 
isn't anything in them that's wrong you shall have 
your letters back; if there is, Uien Black Jack will 
have you and the letters too. I like yoiu* plan. 
We'll follow it out, Wilhelm, just as you suggested." 

Again the little Gennan almost lost control of 
himself, but of all his varied emotions Sam some- 
how was convinced that fear now was supreme. 

Releasing his hold, Sam tinned to the place 
where he had left his comrade. 

"Look here, yoimg man," called the soldier as 
the lad approached* "I've been looking at these 
rifles." 

"What's the matter with them?" 

"The ones I have inspected aren't worth the 
powder to blow them up." 

"What's wrong?" 

"Why come here and see for yourself. They're 
a lot of old discarded guns that have been cracked 
or damaged in some way." 
I«l«l 
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"Have you looked at the ammunition?" inquired 
Sam as he inspected the rifle which the soldier 
extended to him. 

"No, but we'll do that now." 

On examination the ammunition also was dis- 
covered to be useless. Some of it had been weighted 
down with sand, but all that was examined was 
found to be of no value. Quickly the young man 
retiimed to the rifles and examined a half-dozen 
more. Every one was damaged. 

"What do you suppose it means?" demanded 
Sam. 

"I don*t know," replied the soldier. "I haven't 
any idea." 

The conversation, however, was sharply in- 
terrupted by the unexpected apim>ach of Wilhelm. 
His eyes were flashing with fury and as far as his 
physical strength permitted he was threatening in 
every aspect of his being. 

'*You shall suffer!" he screamed. "You shall 
suffer for this. So shall your brother, he also shall 
suffer. And so shall the lieutenant suffer. I shall 
go now. I shall see that they suffer." 

Without further word Wilhehn quickly seized 4 
burro, moimted, and started toward the cafton. 

Startled as Sam was by the unexpected threat 
he soon became so alarmed by the possibility of 
evil befallmg his brother and the young officer 
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that he decided — inasmuch as the possessions 
they had been left to guard were useless — ^to 
follow Wilhelm. The soldier promised to remain 
where they then were, and a moment later Sam 
was riding briskly over the sands in the direction 
taken by Wilhehn. 
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AN tTNEXPECTED UEETINQ 

^ I AHE desire uppermost in the heart of Sam was 
I to overtake Wilhehn. The little burro he 
was riding, however, was exceptionally slow 
and seemed to the excited boy to be moving more 
slowly than ever before. Meanwhile WUhelm's 
animal, for some unaccountable reason, was moving 
more rapidly. Indeed, Sam was soon aware that 
the little German was drawing away from him. 
When a half -hour had passed, Wilhelm had turned a 
huge proiecting rock and was no longer within 
sight. 

Sam renewed his efforts to induce the beast he 
was riding to increase its speed. But all without 
avaU. Indeed, it was not long befote the little 
burro stopped and, firmly planting its feet, eleva- 
ting its tail, and lowering its head imtil they were 
in a line, emitted a half-dozen heart-breaking "hee- 
haws." If Sam had not believed the sitiiation 
tragic and his brother in peril the scene would have 
f^pealed to him as ludicrous beyond description. 
But Sam was thinking of his brother. The dis- 
covery he had recently made, that the arms 
[«15] 
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and the ammunition were useless, had thoroughly 
alarmed him. The eagerness, too, with which 
Pedro had departed and the fact that Wilhelm soon 
followed naturally increased his anxiety for Tom. 

At last, when the litde burro suddenly decided 
to renew the journey, it started so abruptly that 
the young rider was nearly unseated. Too soon, 
however, the ambition of the little donkey was 
cooled and it resumed its former slow trot. Indeed, 
to Sam it seemed as if the burro, in sheer spite- 
fulness, was simply jumping up and down instead 
of moving forward. 

Sam, too, now turned the huge rock and entered 
the valley. The mountains, although they were 
still at a distance, had projecting crags and huge 
boulders far out upon the sands. As a conse- 
quence the rider felt as if he were in a valley Ion*? 
b^ore he entered the deep cafLon. He was rea- 
sonably certain of his way, although not often 
had he journeyed in this part of Mexico. He was 
eagerly scanning the sand for foot marks of the 
animals upon which Tom and the lieutenant bad 
set out. His anger as well as his alarm increased 
when he thought of the calm assertion with which 
they had taken his brother and the young officer 
to search for more weapons and other hidden 
stores of ammunition. Doubtless these too — 
if ever th^ were fotmd — ^would prove to be useless. 
[216] 
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Sam soon realised that night was not far distant. 
TVith the coming of darkness his own peril would 
be increased, but unmindful of what might befall 
him his thoughts were still of his brother. The 
men would be near the valley and consequently 
there would be but slight danger in proceeding 
along the trail. And yet he was eager to obtain 
some sight of his missing friends before the sun 
sank behind the great mountains. 

Again Sam tried to force his little burro to in- 
crease its speed. AH hb efforts, however, did not 
in any way influence the stubborn little animal. 
Doggedly the donkey held to the gait it had taken, 
which to Sam seemed to be a little more than 
crawling over the sands. Meanwhile the shades 
were lengthening and the signs of the oncoming 
night WCTe visible on every side. Already Sam 
was within the entrance to the great caflon. The 
trail wound in and out in such a manner that fre- 
quently he was xmable to see far in advance. His 
eyes were now accustomed to the dim light and all 
the time he was eagerly peering ahead for signs 
of his brother, or of the men with him. 

Suddenly he stopped in alarm on hearing a 
startling sound which broke in upon the tense 
silence. There was no mistaking ^e reports of 
flrearms, which seemed to come from far in front 
of him. The boy was almost convinced that he 
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heard shouts and cnea too, but as the sounds were 
not repeated his fears remiuned unconfirmed. 
Still Sam was not thinlring of danger to himself. 
Again he tried to induce his burro to increase its 
speed and this time, to his comfort, the animal 
responded and began to trot more rapidly. Still 
Sam was listening so intently for sounds which lie 
dreaded to hear that he was hardly aware of the 
response the donkey had made to his appeals. 

After several minutes of unbroken silence he 
tried to convince himself that he had been deceived. 
But the memory of the dozen shots was stLU vivid. 
He was fearful that his brother, with lus com- 
panions, had been drawn into an ambuscade and 
perhaps were already victims of the treacherous 
bandits. 

His burro relapsed into its former slow move- 
ments. In spite of his increased fear Sam was 
keenly watchful. Indeed, he slowly followed the 
trail when it led around the great rocks, fearful that 
he too might be made a victim of unseen enemies. 
He recognised the cafion now more distinctly, 
although the light of the moon, which already 
was shining, did not reveal any objects clearly to 
hb view. Several times he reached back to assure 
himself that hb revolver was still in hb belt. It 
was at such a moment that two men suddenly 
stepped out from behind a rock, and, taking a 

[218] 
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position directly in front of him, ordered him to 
stop. One of them then entered into conversation 
with the boy and demanded why he had come into 
the cafion. 

"I'm looking for my brother," answered Sam 
simply. 

"Was he alone?" 

**No, there was a lieutenant with him, and 
several soldiers. Have you seen anything of 
them?" 

"What were they doing in here?" 

"One of the Mexicans had promised to take 
them to a place where he was going to show them 
something worth while." 

"Who was it?" 

Sam hesitated a moment, and then answered 
simply: 

"Pedro." 

A whispered conversation followed between the 
two men, none of which Sam was able to hear. 
He keaily watched both men, fearfid of treachery. 
He was unable to recognise either. At last the 
conversation ceased and one of the men lighted 
a small tordi which he had brought with him and, 
advancing, held it above his head while he peered 
intently into Sam's face. An exclamation of 
surprise escaped his lips and he hurriedly turned 
and spoke in a low voice to his companion. 

[819 J 
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In response the second man advanced and both 
istared blankly at Sam. 

"Who are you?" demanded the one who had 
first spoken and who evidently was the one able 
to speak English the more fluently. 

" What do you mean? Do you want my name?" 

"We want your name." 

"I am Sam Sloane. My father is the owner of 
the Sloane mine." 

Evidently the statement startled both men, for 
again there was a hurried whispered conversation 
between them before they turned to Sun. 

"Are you telling the truth?" demanded the 
man who had just spoken. 

"Of course I am." ■ 

"Is your father the owner of the Sloane mine?" 

"I have told you already," answered Sam. 

"What OK you doing in here?" demanded the 
stranger again. 

"I have told you that, too. I'm looking for 
my brother. If anything has happened to him 
there'll be more trouble for Villa and his bandits 
than they have run aooss yet." 

Again the two men — one holding his torch above 
his head — ^peered intently into the face of the 
distressed boy. Sam still retained his seat upon 
the back of the burro and did his utmost to appear 
unsuspicious of danger. For a time the men who 
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had halted him seemed ahnost unaware of his 
presence. It was not difficult for Sam to imder- 
stand that they were both greatly excited, although 
he was unable as yet to discover the cause. 

To his surprise they once more scanned his 
face — ^this time with renewed interest; again ihere 
was a whispered conversation. Then, to Sam's 
utter surprise, both men suddenly turned and, 
without a word, rapidly made their way up the 
narrow trail. For a moment Sam stared blankly 
after them and then suddenly decided to follow 
them. 
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TWO PBISONEBS' 

FIOM tKeir movements, Sam thought that 
the departing men were alarmed, for oc- 
casionally they glanced bdiind them and 
each time increased thefr speed. Although the 
li^t was dim he was sUIl able to see his sur- 
roundings. The grim rocks overhanging, the 
light that came &om the outside world and the 
dreariness of the bleak mountain-pefdcs aU com- 
bined to increase his depression. And yet he was 
confident that somehow he would be able to find 
his way along the trail. 

Sam watched the fleeing men until they dis- 
appeared from sight. Suddenly he recalled the 
shots which he had heard, the memory of which 
was still vivid. He was searching for his brother 
and in spite of dangers he was determined to in- 
crease lus efforts until he found him. That Tom 
might have met with a severe accident or that he 
and the lieutenant had been attacked by the 
bandits was not improbable. 

Presently he heard men coming down the triul 
again. Once more he heard reports of guns. 
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rifles mingled with shouts and calls. This time, 
however, the sounds were nearer. For a moment 
he was tempted to run. Restraining the impulse 
he pressed more closely against the intervening 
rocks, seeking a large crevice in which he might 
conceal himself. Nearer and nearer came those 
who were running swiftly down the rocky trail. 
Small stones scattered under their feet and in- 
dicated the swiftness of their flight. 

Soon he saw two men running toward his hid- 
ing-place. Even in the dim light he was confi- 
dent that he recognised the two Mexicans that 
he had seen before. Perhaps they had fled back 
up the trail and had met the paxiy whose shots 
he had heard. If that was so, he thought, then 
they must have been fired upon by hb friends. 
Doubtless the lieutenant and Tom were in this 
manner giving a warning of their presence. 

Grasping his revolve tightly Sam sprang from 
his hiding-place and, as the two men approached, 
confronted them. The fugitives stopped ab- 
ruptly. In the dim light he was able to see that 
they were indeed the men whom he had seen before 
and also that they were staring blankly at him. 
One of them plainly was frightaied. He looked 
keenly at Sam and then, muttering words which the 
boy was unable to hear, abruptly turned back 
upon the trail and fled swiftly up the mountain. 

IS28] 
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A moment later he was followed by his com- 
panion. 

It was difficult for Sam to realise just what had 
taken place, ao quickly had it all occurred, li 
Tom and the lieutenant had been chasing the two 
bandits down the moimtain, doubtless they would 
like to be informed of the fact that the men now 
had turned back and were again ascending the 
trail. It was true there might be hiding-places 
with which they were familiar and in which it 
might be possible for them to lie concealed while 
their pursuers unsuspectingly passed the spot. 
Sam, however, quickly decided to inform his 
friends of his presence and fired his revolver 
twice. Then he shouted in his loudest tones: 
"Toin! Tom! Tom!" 

Again l3ie two Mexicans were seen approaching 
tSie place where he was standing. This time they 
did not hide, but running swiftly tried to pass. 
Greatly excited as Sam was, he shouted: 

"Stop! Stop where you are! Stop or I shall 
shoot!" 

He was fearful that they would not obey, but 
to his sxurprise they did. He noticed now for the 
first time that one of them was almost helpless 
and was being assisted by his companion. The 
other, however, was not minded to delay their 
flight. As both stopped at hb word, Sam stood 
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in front of them displaying his revolver. Presently 
he heard the sound of other men approaching, 
so — ^hopeful now that Tom and the heutenant were 
coming to his aid — his boldness increased. At 
that moment, however, the two men suddenly 
leaped past him and while Sam hesitated they 
fled around the point in the trail and again were 
hidden from sight. At the same time he recog- 
nised his brother and the young officer in advance 
of the party which now was coming down the 
trail. 

Behind the two leaders he saw Pedro and Wil- 
hehn — both with their hands tied behind them. 
Evidently they were prisoners of the little guard. 
Strange as the sight was Sam did not ask any 
questions until his brother recognised him and 
liie little force halted. 

"What is it?" inquired Sam. 

"Did you see two greasers?" 

"Just now?" 

"Yes, now," replied Tom impatiently. 

"Yes, I saw them. I stopped them, but they 
didn't stay stopped. While I was not watching 
them and was listening for your coming they 
suddenly dived past me and went on down the 
trail." 

Impatiently Tom turned to the heutenant and 
said, "Shall we try to catch them?" 
[2251 
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"Thea^'s no use now, I'm afraid," answered 
the lieutenant. We'll make the most of the 
prisoners we have got." 

"Why are they prisoners?" inquired Sam. 

"I haven't time to tell you about it now," 
answered Tom. "The truth of the matter is the 
two rascals tried to draw us into a trap." 

"Wasn't there any ammunition? Didn't you 
find any rifles?" 

"No. That was just a bait they had for us 
down there on the desert and when they said they 
could take us to a place where there was a large 
stock of rifles and a big supply of ammunition 
hidden, why, we believed thrau." 

"Did you know those rifles are useless?" 

"No!" spoke up the lieutenant. "Do you 
know that tiiey are?" 

"Yes, I do. I looked over the whole forty of 
them and there isn't one that can be used." 

"How about the ammunition?" 

"That isn't any good either. The cartridges 
are filled with sand in place of powder and they 
weighted the cases so that they seemed to ba 
loaded. But that's all there is to it." 

"It was just a bait, as I said," declared Tom. 
"It was almost dark and we couldn't examine 
every rifle. Besides, we were so excited when 
Pedro and Wilhelm took us to the spot and really 
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showed us what they promised, that we didn't 
examine everything as carefuUy as we ought." 

"But we found some things that we weren't 
looking for," said the lieutenant, " and some of them 
I think are a good deal more important. These 
two men we have here are going to find out how 
General Pershing looks and acts when he has a 
sneaking b-aitor around." 

"Are you going to send them to General Per- 
shing?" inquired Sam quickly. 

"That's just what I'm going to do. I would 
like to shoot the bandit, but hanging is too good 
for Wilhelm." 

"How's that?" 

"Why, he's the one who has been plotting the 
whole thing. He tried to get Villa's bandits to 
attack us. His whole plan seems to be to stir up 
all the trouble possible along the border. It's 
very plain he wants to get Mexico into such a 
state that the United States will have to send 
more than apunitive expedition across the border." 

"Why does he want tliat?" demanded Sam. 

"I'm afraid you can't see through a millstone 
even when there's a hole in it. If the people of 
the United States find plenty of trouble along the 
border and in Mexico, they'll be less likely to make 
trouble for Germany. Besides, Wilhelm evidently 
thinks tliat all our men and a. good deal of the 
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ammunition we have been sending to the Allies 
will come south before going east." 

Both prisoners were listening to the conversa^ 
tion, although Wilhehn apparently was tmmoved 
by anything he heard. On the other hand Pedro 
was suUen and did not reply to any questions that 
were asked him. 

"It's time for us to go on," spoke up the lieu- 
tenant. "What were you doing up here, Sam?" 
he inquired as the party resumed its way. 

"Vfhy, I found out that Wilhehn was up to 
some trick and I was afraid that he might do the 
thing you say he has tried to do, so I started after 
you to let you know what was going on. He had 
a faster burro than I, so that I couldn't overtake 
him and he got so far ahead of me that I couldn't 
even see him. When I heard the shots I was 
almost sure then that they had led you into a trap. 
Was any one hurt?" 

"Fortunately not," answered the lieutenant. 
"There wasn't light enough to see very well and 
I think they mistook us for the shadows of the 
rocks. At any rate no one was hurt." 

"How did you get them?" 

"We just went after them and took them. They 
were hidden behind some boulders above the trail 
and there wasn't any chance for them to climb any 
higher. Just as soon as I heard their shots I 
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split my force into two parties and sent one 
around one way and the other another way so that 
we should have the rascals between us. Well, 
we got them," he added quietly, "and now we'll 
go back to inspect the force that y<Ai left in charge 
of the weapons we foimd." 

"TTiere's only one of him," eicplained Sam. 

"Yes, I know," laughed the lieutenant, "but 
I want to see whether the whole of him is stUl 
there." 

Conversation ceased as the Httle force retraced 
its way. 

Silently down Uie mountainside the little pro- 
cession moved until once more it was on the desert. 
Fortunately the soldier who had been left in charge 
had suffered no harm. The lieutenant decided 
to remain where they then were for the ni^t and 
in the morning to arrange for the disposal of the 
two prisoners. 

It was long before sleep came to the twin brothers 
that night, for with their blankets wrapped 
about them tiie men sat in a circle on the sand 
and talked of their plans for the following day. 

"I don't like to send any of my men south," 
explained the lieutenant the following morning. 
"I have been wondering whether you two boys 
wouldn't be willing to take Pedro and Wilhelm 
south. You know this country and besides that, 
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you're 'Pershing's Scouts,' you haven't forgotten 
that, have you?" 

"No, we haven't," spoke up Tom, "but I donH 
know whether we can get as far as that; General 
Pershing probably has gone by this time." 

"I don't know that it is necessary for you to go 
all the Wf^. You can keep on ulntil you come to 
some supply-train or find a party of men moving 
south. Then you can turn these two fellows over 
to them and explain why we're sending them to 
General Pershing." 

"It seems to me that your best plan would be 
to shoot Pedro and hang Wilhelm right here now," 
sfud Tom. 

Pedro's black eyes glowed at the suggestion, 
but he was helpless. His hands still were tied 
behind his back. Wilhehn muntained the same 
bland and diildlike d^neanour he had shown 
thou^out the e^iedition. If he was alarmed by 
the suggestion he did not betray his feeling. 

It was agreed, finally, that the Sloane boys 
should escort the two prisoners southward imtil 
they overtook, or were overtaken by, some part 
of the ejqieditionary force to which they might 
deliver them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BETUUN 

IT HAD already been decided that the lieu- 
tenant and all his men except one were to 
remain in the region and continue the search 
for the bandits* hiding-places. There was little 
more than general scouting which they could do, 
but they were all eager to continue the search 
and hopeful that the recent activities of Pedro 
and Wilhelm were indications that the leader of the 
desperadoes was not far distant. 

The two brothers, accompanied by one of the 
soldiers, and with Pedro and Wilhelm (disarmed 
and apparently harmless), started on their journey 
southward. The little Mexican was sullen and 
seldom glanced at his captors. Whenever he did 
so there was a gleam in his dark eyes like a flash 
of fire. Wilhehn, however, was as suave and 
naive in his bearing as he had been when they first 
met him on the night of their flight from the mine. 

The night passed, during which a guard was 
maintained, each of the boys taking his turn of 
duty. Nothing imusual occurred and as soon as 
[2311 
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dfqrlight appeared prqiarations were made for 
resuming the journey. After breakfasting the 
little party resumed its slow progress in the direc- 
tion in which General Pershing's force preceded 
them. 

They had not advanced more than a mile, 
when, to their surprise, they discerned a large force 
of men not far away, moving over the desert 
They were unable to distinguish any automobiles 
and trucks and, as they saw the long line of men 
and mules stretched out over the sands, they 
concluded that they had already come upon one 
of the numerous supply trains advancing to the 
assLstance of the leader of the American forces. 

'"!niere*s somebody coming," suggested Sam* 
when the boys halted to gaze at the distant men. 

"You're right!" aoswered his brother quickly. 

Across the sands a body of six or eight horsemen 
was seen approaching. The boys' party appar^ 
ently had been observed by the soldiers at the same 
time that the boys had espied the other detach- 
ment. 

"We'll stop where we are," said Tom quickly, 
"and wait for them to come here." 

The suggestion was foUowed. Presently the 
outlines of the approaching men became more dis- 
tinct. They were mounted on horses and, con- 
sequently, advanced much more rapidly than 
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they would have been able to do had they been 
mounted, as the boys were, upon burros. 

A pompous young lieutenant commanded his 
followers to halt when the little party arrived. 
Then, turning to the one soldier with the boys' 
little band, he demanded sharply: 

"What are you doing here?" 

"We're doing nothing just now," spoke up Sam, 
irritated by the condescending manner of the young 
officer. 

"You'll answer my question,** said the lieu- 
tenant, "or I shall be compelled to take you back 
with me." 

"That's just the very thing we want," spoke 
up Tom. "We've been wwting for you to come, 
and wondered why you wctc so long about it." 

"I started as soon as I saw you,'' said the lieu- 
tenant. 

"Have you many men in your force?" inquired 
Sam. 

"What's that to you?" retorted the officer 

"Well, it's considerable," drawled Sam. "We 
have a couple of men here that we want to turn 
over to some responsible party. You say there 
are some of them in your force over yonder?" 

The face of the young lieutenant flushed slightly 
as he said: 

*'You can turn them over to me." 
[9SS] 
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**I told you," aaid Sam, "that we must turn 
them over to some responaible party." 

"But I'm a responsible party. The captain 
told me to come over here and find out who you 
were> and, if I had any doubts about you, to bring 
you back."' 

"You'll have no difficulty about that," spoke 
up Tom. "We want to go with you and when we 
see the captain we'll tell him aU about it." 

The lieutenant was silent a moment and then 
said abruptly: 

"Come aloi^." 

At his word the entire party started toward the 
line which could be seen in the distance. For a 
time the lieutenant was silent, evidently angered 
or mortified by his failure to impress the boys 
with his importance. Soon, however, he became 
more •communicative and deeply interested in 
their story, parts of which the boys related to him 
when he became more polite in his manner and 
actions. 

Concerning \S^elm, the yoimg officer was still 
unconvinced that he had done anything to merit 
punisdunent by the Americans. As the boys, 
however, did not tell him all they knew, he re- 
mained in ignorance until long after the little 
German had been turned over to the prop^ 
authorities. The lieutaiant was intensely proud 
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of the fact that he was a member of Gteneral Per- 
shing's forces and that several times he had been 
detailed for special duties. He related many 
stories of Black Jack's wonderful bravery and his 
ability to conduct the expedition upon which he 
had been sent. 

"The only trouble is that he hasn't been given 
power to do what he wants to do," he explained. 
- "What do you mean?" inquired Tom. 

"Why, he's held back constantly by the people 
in Washington who don't want him to get the 
United States into deeper difficulties with Mexico 
than we are in at the presmt time." 

"But we didn't begin the trouble," suggested 
Tom. 

"Of course we didn't," the lieutenant replied, 
"but after all you can't, say that a lot of wild 
bandits who made an attack upon our forces, 
vesMy represent their country any more tiian you 
can say that many of the Americans who have 
been killed south of the border represented the 
United States. There are some who liiink there 
have been as many Mexicans killed north of the 
line as there have been Americans killed to the 
south of it." 

"Well, I hope he will get Villa any way," 
declared Tom. 

"So do I," said the lieutenant, "but much as 
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I want to get him I want mare to keep oiit of war 
with Mexico." 

"I'm not so sure about that," retorted Tom. 

"You would be if you had had more experience 
and were a little older." 

For a moment Tom stared blankly into the face 
of the lieutenant. Then he laughed good-naturedly 
as he became aware that the young o£Gcer had a 
momentary lapse into his former conceit. 

It was not long before the little party joined the 
line which they now saw was made up of supplies 
guarded by^soldiers. There were many automo- 
biles and trucks which were moving with difficulty 
over the sands. There were also hundreds of 
burros on whose backs anmumition and supplies 
had been packed, while a force of a hundred 
or more soldiers were acting as convoy. 

The captain in command at once approaciied 
the boys and soon was listening with deep interest 
to the account th^ were giving him of the events 
which have been described in this story. Appar- 
ently his feeling toward the little German was very 
different from that expressed by the lieutezumL 
He at once ordered that Wilhehn be searched and 
smiled derisively when the only object found on 
his person was a short letter in which the initials 
V. B. frequently occurred. As the captain was 
unable to read Gierman he turned this letter over 
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to Sam witli t2ie request that he should translate 
it. 

"V" suggested the captain, "might stand for 
von, — B might stand for any one of a good many 
names. Perhaps it is the first letter of the name 
of a certain Germaii gentleman in Washington. 
And yet I cannot beheve that he would be guilty 
of sending any one — or even having anything to do 
with one of his countrymen coming — into Mexico 
to stir up trouble for a country which is treating 
him as an honoured guest. However, these are 
trying times and no one knows what the near future 
may have in store for us. Meanwhile, I am glad 
you turned these men over to us and I will see that 
they receive the care and attention they deserve." 

For a long time the boys remained watching the 
train as it slowly moved over the desert. Conver- 
sation had ceased and it was not until nearly a 
half -hour had elapsed that Tom suggested: 

"It's time for us to go back, Sam." 

" So it is," acknowledged his brother. 

The soldier who had accompanied them had 
remained with the supply train. As a conse- 
quence, the boys had no company on their return. 
Although they had gone farther south than ev«> 
before in their trips over the desert they were so 
familiar mth the general re^on that th^ had no 
fears of losing their way. Two hours later they 
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were delighted to discover the lieutenant and his 
men whom they had left the preceding day. 

The young officer was deeply interested in the 
account which the boys gave of the manner in 
which their prisoners had been received by the 
captain in command of the force guarding the 
supply train. "I know him well," he said, "and 
I'm sure they'll get what they deserve." 

"Is there anything new from General Pershing?" 
inquired Tom, his eyes twinkling as he spoke. 

"Nothing but good," responded the lieutenant 
quickly. "You two boys haven't begun to hear 
yet all about what he has done, to say nothing of 
what he is doing now." 

"What do you mean?" inquired Tom. 

"Why, I mean the things he has done. You 
know I think he is one of the finest. Why, when 
he married and was expecting to take his bride 
to Japan he was suddenly ordered to go to Man- 
churia as the American observer with the Japa- 
nese army in the war between Japan and Russia. 
Like the good soldier that he was he did not even 
try to be excused, to say nothing about com- 
plaining. He obeyed orders. Why, do you know 
that his report when it came in was said to be one 
of the most valuable documents ever submitted 
to the War Department?" 

"That was all right," said Tom cordially. 
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"Of course it was all right. When he was in 
the Philippines, in the campaign against the Moros, 
he even learned the Moro language. It helped 
him a good many times to understand the little 
brown people and stave off a fight. After that 
campaign against the Moros, Major-General Bell 
in his report to Congress in 1913 wrote: 'I know of 
nothing connected with the service of General 
Pershing and the army in Mindanao during the 
past three years which merits anything but praise.' 
That's a record which ought to make his family, 
or at least what there is left of it, prouii as long as 
they live." 

"But haven't I heard that Ex-President Roose- 
velt jumped General Pershing a good many grades 
when he made him a brigadier-general?" inquired 
Sam. 

"I haven't any doubt you have heard it," 
answered the young officer warmly. "Roosevelt 
waited and waited for Congress to change the laws 
BO that he might promote Black Jack as he de- 
served. Congress was too slow and so Roosevelt 
jumped him 862 grades." 

"Did poHtics have anything to do with it? I 
have heard some men say that General Pershing's 
father-in-law, who is a very rich man and a 
senator from Wyoming, had a good deal to do 
with it," siud Tom. 
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"Don't you brieve it!" said the lieutenant with 
flashing eyes. "There isn*t a word of truth in it 
It was in 1006 when Black Jade was promoted to 
be a Bngadier-General. He deserved it, as all 
his friends knew and he himself must have known 
it too. It was mighty hard for him to stand up 
under the mean things that were said by some of 
those who were jealous of him. My fath^ used 
to tell me that no man in this world ever could 
succeed without paying tlie price, which is always 
the envy of others who aren't really interested 
in the game. All General Pershing could do was 
to keep quiet and try to show by what he was 
doing in the jungles and swamps of the Philippines 
that he was on the job. And he showed it. 
lliere isn't a man living who knows anything 
about it who doesn't know that Black Jack more 
than deserved every honour he has received. 
Besides all that, it was true then, just as it is now, 
that the honour had to find him out and that he 
himself never sou^t any recognition for the good 
work he had been doing. I am telling you that 
he's the highest kind of a soldier! He doesn't 
believe in fighting unless you have to, but if you 
have to, he believes in fighting just as hard as you 
know how." 

"He certainly has a good friend in you," sug- 
gested Tom. 
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**That isn't it," retorted the lieutenant. "I 
have a good friend in him and I believe alwaya 
and everywhere one ought to stand up for his 
friends. Of course Black Jack doesn't need any 
help that I can give him, but you boys seemed to 
know so little about him that I'm trying to help 
you out of your state of ignorance. Why just 
before this raid at Columbus, General Pershing 
wrote a friend of his something ihaX I keep in a 
notebook." Delaying a moment the lieutenant 
drew from his pocket & little memorandum book 
from which he read : ' We do not want war if we can 
honourably avoid it, but we must not hesitate to 
make war if the cause of civilisation and progress 
demands it. Nearly eveiy step in human progress 
has been at the sacrifice of human life. There 
are some things dearer even than life. If a nation 
has set up high ideals, either for itself or others, 
it must be prepared to enforce those ideals — if 
need be by arms and knives. Of course it would 
be better to enforce them through moral prestige.' 
I tell you the man who writes like that is a soldier 
that every American can trust !" 

"And we both agree with you," declared Sam 
with enthusiasm. "We're Pershing's Scouts, you 
know, and I guess we'll be as great admirers of 
Black Jack before long as you are." 

At last when the boys decided that they must 
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continue on their wi^ to the mine the young 
officer shook hands cordially with each and ex- 
pressed his hearty wish that they might soon meet 
again under different circumstan<%s. 

The brothers were equally cordial in their 
expressions and long after they had started they 
talked over thdr exciting experiences. 

"It*s a great vacation we've had," declared 
Tom. "I hate to go back." 

"We've lost too much time already," declared 
his brother, "and we ought to be on our job now." 

"Somehow I confess I haven't so much enthu- 
siasm over getting back into our studies as I ought 
to have," lauded Tom, "but I have learned some 
things anywaythattheydon'tteach us in the books." 

"And you've got a new title too," suggested 
Sam. *'I think you'll be as proud of it as you will 
be of your degree when you come to graduate." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, aren't we 'Pershing's Scouts'?" 

"Sure, we are," admitted Tom, "and I hope 
the title will stick to us." 

"You needn't worry about that, you may be 
sure it will." 

Far more than Sam suspected the name did 
stick to the brothers, and in a manner which at 
the time neither of them by the wildest stretch of 
his imagination could have conceived. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

CONCLtTSION 

CONDITIONS at the mine were so satis- 
factory, at least for the time, that hasty 
preparations were made by the brothers 
to go back to college. Word had been received 
that Uieir father was already on his way to Mexico 
and so, rfelieved from their feeling of responsibility, 
the boys with li^t hearts started on their long 
joxumey. 

"It's a great thing," said Tom the following 
morning when they were crossing the border and 
were seated in the dining car. "I'm more proud 
of the title, 'Pershing's Scouts,' which the lieuten- 
ant gave us, than of anything I have ever had in 
all my life." 

"That's all right," assented his brother. "Do 
you know what stands out in my mind clearer 
than anything else in all this trouble?" 

"No, what is it?" 

"It's the ^5)ress!on on the face of that Mexican 
that passed me the other night. I never saw a 
man more scared. I'm sure he thought when he 
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first saw me that I was you. And he had left 
you, as he thought, *way behind him. Then when 
he saw you agaia in &ont of him, he was dead 
suie that there was some magic about it some- 
where." Sam laughed heartily as he recalled the 
alarm of the bandit who in his fear had darted past 
him. 

" We have had lots of experiences that we shan't 
ever forget. I think the one thing that stays by 
me is the feeling the soldiers have for Gieneral 
Pershing. He must be a wonderful leader.** 

"He is that and a good deal more. I don't 
believe he wiU ever get Villa though." 

"I don*t believe he will either. He might, 
though, if he had full authority to go after him. 
It's just as the lieutenant said, the authorities 
in Wafdiington probably want to show the rascals 
that we can do something worth while if we want 
to, but just now I don't think anybody wants any 
more trouble than we have on our hands." 

"IS Wilhelm has his way we'll soon get plenty 
of that." 

"I wonder what General Pershing will do with 
him." 

"We shan't know for a good while yet, but 
we*ll find out some day." 

Three days later the brothers were agiun in the 
college town where they had had many of the hap- 
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piest times of their lives. Again with the coming of 
the warm days their interest in baseball and tennis, 
and Tom's training for the tradk team filled most 
of their spare time. They were interested when 
at last the punitive expedition returned to the 
United States, and although General Pershing had 
not "got" Villa, the results of the ea5)edition were 
by no means valueless. 

It was near the close of the term when one day 
the Sloane boys were surprised by a visit from the 
yoimg lieutenant with whom they had shared 
their exciting experiences in Mexico. The young 
o£Scer was on his way to Govamor's Island and 
had stopped for a brief renewal of his pleasant 
relations with the brothers. For two hours all three 
talked over their experiences and related what had 
befallen them sin(» they had separated in th^ 
desert. 

"Pedro finally was released," expired the 
lieutenant. "He was no worse than a good many 
others and I think it was deemed wiser to let him 
go, after the lesson he had received, than to hold 
him with the chance of making further trouble.*' 

"How about Wilhelm?" inquired Sam. 

"There's something strange about that," replied 

the lieutenant. "Nobody knows what was done 

with him. You may be sure, however, that even 

if we don^t know. General Pershing does, and the 
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little German isn't running around the country 
stirring up trouble." 

Meanwhile troubles between the United States 
and Giermany were steadi^ increasing. The ruth- 
less disregard of human rights and human life 
which Germany was displaying was steadily 
forcing the United States into the World War. 
When at last, in the following year, war was de- 
clared, the college town in which Tom and Sam 
were living, quickly became a centre of military 
activity. Students were enlisting, military train- 
ing was made a part of the curriculum and many 
were seeking opportunities to enter, the training 
camps. Among the last named were Tom and 
Sam Sloane. They decided, however, to enter 
different divisions of the service, and what was 
destined to be a long separation between the two 
boys followed. The title, however, which they 
had received on the great desert still climg to them. 

Even when they found themselves among ihs 
troops that were sent to France as a part of the 
£3q>editionary Force under command of General 
Pershing, they wctc still known as "Pershing's 
Scouts.*' 
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